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THE APPALACHIAN 


TEBRUARY, 1910 


FORESTS 


By HON. CURTIS GUILD, JR. 


The President's Address at the Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting 


of the American Forestry Association 


N VIEW of the pending Congres- 

sional investigation in regard to the 

conservation of national resources, 
comment, eulogy or censure of the past 
would be not only in bad taste, but 
useless. It is extremely gratifying to 
note that all the officials connected with 
forestry in the National administration, 
in spite of all differences, agree on the 
urgent need of the immediate passage 
by Congress of remedial legislation in 
the cause of forestry and of conserva- 
tion. 

We are extremely fortunate in hav- 
ing at the head of forestry work in the 
United States a gentleman who is not 
merely earnest, energetic, and unselfish, 
but an acknowledge] expert of interna- 
tional reputation on the subject of for- 
estry. We cannot go far wrong in our 
course, while the chief forester is Prof. 
H. S. Graves, once of Yale, but now 
of the United States. 

The advisability of pretection for our 
forests is so universally accepted as to 
need no defense. I shall, therefore, de- 
vote myself to one specific act that is 
needed now, an act advocated on the 
broadest grounds of general good and 
openly opposed only on grounds of ‘a 
most peculiar character as far as super- 
ficial developments have made them 
manifest. 


We have every reason for gratitude 
to President Taft for his support of 
our appeal for Appalachian forest re- 
serves. This association urges the 
acquisition of Appalachian forest re- 
serves not merely as a measure of cruelly 
needed help for water supply and the 
public health, but as a matter of com- 
mon justice. 

Whether the money spent to pre- 
serve the forests on the water-sheds of 
the Appalachians comes as an appro- 
priation from the National Treasury or 
from the revenues of the existing for- 
est reserves in the western states, the 
East and South have a right to ask the 
same attention to their development at 
the hands of the National Government 
as has been already given to the West 
and with universal approval. 

The opponents of the creation of 
Appalachian forest reserves at the 
hands of the General Government have 
given three specific reasons for their 
attitude. They claim: 

1. Forest reserves «lo not promote 
regular stream-flow. Their creation, 
therefore, would be a useless expense. 

The only authority for this mis- 
taken statement is the opinion of an 
officer of the United States Army whose 
profession identifies him with military 
rather than with civil engineering. He 
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has been completely confuted by Prof. 
George I. Swain, the expert formerly 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, now of l[larvard University. 
The hostile opinion of the military en- 
gineering officer is in direct opposition 
to that of the entire force engaged un- 
der the Forester of the United States. 
It is in direct opposition to the experi- 
ence of China, of France, and of Spain, 
where the denudation of forest-clad 
hills has led to a succession of freshets 
and droughts on what were once fertile 
slopes and, except where reforestation 
has taken place, has reduced the agri- 
cultural population that once tilled 
those soils by sweeping away the very 
soil itself. 

Mr. James S. Whipple, forest com- 
missioner of New York, very truly said 
in his address at Bretton Woods, N. H., 
last summer, of the forest as a na- 
tional reservoir: “Without forests we 
can have but little water. A study of 
this natural reservoir proves the im- 
portance and imperative necessity of 
preserving our forests. Let us ex- 
amine it: The trees are part of it; 
the leaves on the trees are part of it; 
the twigs, old logs, limbs, and fallen 
leaves are a part of it. All of these 
catch, delay, and hold back the rain- 
drops as they fall. If you will observe 
the conditions of the forest floor you 
will notice that between the trees there 
are little basins in the ground, caused 
by the roots of the trees holding up the 
soil. These basins catch and hold the 
rain. Then underneath it all, formed 
from decaying leaves, twigs, limbs, and 
logs for a thousand years, is a black 
mold called humus. This humus has 
greater power to take up and hold 
moisture than any other know vegetable 
or animal matter. Then the Ieaves, 
limbs, trees, the dead and decaying 
debris upon the ground, the little hol- 
lows or basins between the trees, and 
this humus are all parts of this perfect 
reservoir, built on nature’s plan, detain- 
ing, holding, and keeping back the 
water, allowing it to soak into the 
ground to feed the little springs, thence 
the creeks, and keep the water flowing 
slowly from the hills all the year round. 


“On the other hand, when the forest 
is cut away, the basins are broken down, 
all obstructions to the flow of water are 
removed, the humus is destroyed, and 
nature’s reservoir is swept away, allow- 
ing the water to run quickly into the 
larger streams, causing destructive 
floods. Many times great damage and 
sometimes unhealthful conditions fol- 
low. When the storm is over, the flood 
subsides, the water is soon gone, and 
dry creek-beds appear. 

“Last August the upper |ludson had 
no more than wo inches of water where 
once it flowed deep and strong the year 
round. The water last August in Lakes 
George and Champlain was a foot and 
a half lower than ever before. 

“More than 300 years ago France, 
in an evil day, permitted that which we 
are now permitting, to wit: the cutting 
off of all its trees, which left its hillsides 
and mountain tops uncovered. The 
agricultural lands were much injured; 
the water supply much reduced. It had 
no forest, the hillsides were eroded, the 
soil was washed away. ‘Then a splen- 
did man, realizing the enormity of the 
evil that had come to his country, 
started out on a campaign of education 
over France, urging the people to plant 
trees. Since then the French people 
have expended more than two hundred 
million dollars in trying to reforest their 
waste land, and they have more work 
yet to do.” 

The opponents of Appalachian forest 
reserves present as their second objec- 
tion: 

2. The acquisition of forest reserves 
by the National Government is uncon- 
stitutional, 

Why? 

The Constitution in terms was or- 
dained and established to ‘‘promote the 
general welfare.” If the establishment 
of a permanent source of timber sup- 
ply, the preservation of water and of 
water-power, the drainage of cities, and 
the preservation of the public health, 
all of which are provided by the acqui- 
sition of forest reserves, do not make 
for the promotion of the general wel- 
fare, what in heaven’s name does make 
for it? 
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Larch Timber on the Edge of a Clearing 


Plenty of constitutional authority was 
found for the Louisiana purchase and 
for the Gadsden purchase. Nobody 
questions the constitutional right of the 
United States to buy land for fortifica- 
tions, for custom houses, for  post- 
offices, or for navy yards. 

Nobody questions the constitutional- 
ity of national enterprises, even of a 
national loan of millions of dollars for 
the promotion of inland waterways for 
the middle West, or for national irri- 
gation enterprises for the fa- West. 
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Nobody questions the constitutional- 
ity of spending the national revenues 
for the maintenance of forest reserves 
in the West, in the benefit of which the 
East does not participate. If it is con- 
stitutional to maintain forest reserves 
for the Pacific slope, it is hard to see 
by what process of reasoning it becomes 
unconstitutional to acquire forest re- 
serves for the Atlantic slope. 

Finally, driven from these two un- 
tenable positions, the opponents of Ap- 
palachian forest reserves have at last 
taken up a third argument: 
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3. The separate states in which for- 
est reserves are proposed should pay for 
them out of their respective state treas- 
uries. 

The answer to this statement is that, 
with the exception of New York, and 
one of two others, the states separately 
cannot afford it. 

One of the most needed of these re- 
serves is in the state of New Hamp- 
shire, about the headwaters of many of 
the great rivers of New England, al- 
ready shrunken in volume, already dam- 
aged as a result of the neglect by a Na- 
tional Government that has been lavish 
in its expenditures to save woods and 
water-power and water supply for the 
states beyond the Mississippi. The lit- 
tle state of New Hampshire cannot af- 
ford, with her small population and 
rocky soil, to buy and manage such a 
reserve. 

The Nation, however, out of taxes, 
to which New Hampshire contributes, 
has maintained National Forest Re- 
serves of 25,605,700 acres for the rich 
state of California alone, and last year 
added 2,364,483 acres to the National 
Forest Reserves located in that state. 

If it be said that these forests are part 
of the National domain, it may be an- 
swered: \Vas it not the whole Nation 
that paid for the National domain? 

California and her citizens receive the 
direct benefit of these forests. New 
England does not. It was not Cali- 
fornia alone that paid the bills of the 
war with Mexico. The support in Cali- 
fornia, led by one of her governors, 
of Appalachian reserves shows that 
Californians themselves appreciate that 
such a course is not merely generous, 
but just. 

There are altogether 194,505,325 acres 
of National Forest Reserve. They are 
cared for by fifteen hundred National 
I‘orest officers. The total National ap- 
propriation for last year was $3,908,- 
249.32. These forests yield a revenue, 
and though these reserves were pro- 
vided at the cost of all the states, the 
distribution to the states, one-quarter 
of all the gross revenues of the National 
Forest Reserve, goes only to the states 
in which these existing forest reserves 


are located. The amount handed over 
by the National Government to such 
state treasuries last year was $444,379. 

The states and territories in which 
there are now National Forest Reserves 
are Arizona, Arkansas, California, Col- 
orado, Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 

Not one state of the old thirteen that 
fought the Revolution is benefited di- 
rectly by these reserves—not one state 
that helped to pay for the Louisiana 
Purchase is directly benefited by these 
reserves—not one state that fought the 
war of 1812 is benefited directly by these 
reserves—not one state taxed to pay the 
bill for the cession of Florida by Spain 
is benefited directly by these reserves 

Yet none of these states, now neg- 
lected in this respect by Congress. 
grudges the present expenditure or re- 
grets the treasure of blood as well as 
money so freely given in the past. 
Nor would this comparison now be 
made were it not for the claim that the 
separate states, not the Nation, should 
now pay for new reserves. 

No existing National Forest Reserve 
has been acquired and paid for, none 
is even now exclusively maintained, by 
the people of any state or states directly 
benefited by it. 

The forest reserves in Wyoming and 
Oregon are in the very strip of land 
granted by the King of England to the 
colonists of Massachusetts Bay. The 
claim of England to them was drowned 
in the blood of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill and the states themselves exist to- 
day as Wyoming and Oregon in part 
because Massachusetts relinquished her 
claim to these lands and give them to 
the Nation. 

Washington is American and_ not 
Canadian because a Massachusetts sea 
captain beat Vancouver on a voyage of 
discovery and named the Columbia 
River after his ship. Idaho and Ore- 
gon, Montana, Wyoming, the Dakotas 
and Oklahoma and the National domain 
and forest reserves therein were not 
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paid for out of local treasuries at the 
time of the Louisiana Purchase, but out 
of the National Treasury, which the 
states of the Atlantic seaboard exclu 
sively had helped to fill. 

New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, 
and California came into the Nation as 
the price of the blood shed during the 
war with Mexico almost entirely by sol- 
diers drawn from the South and East. 
The money taken from the National 
Treasury to pay the bills of that war 
had been put there by the very states 
Which certain sectionalists now sav 
should be deprived of any attention on 
the part of the National Government. 

It is true that the extensive forest 
reserves in the \West were taken out 
of the National domain, but who paid 
for the national domain, and reserved 
these lands for the local benefit of the 
new states? Was it not the very states 
who then composed the Union, the very 
states whom the new sectionalism would 
now cut off from receiving a small part 
of benefits such as they have been given. 

The West is asking wisely and rightly 
for National expenditure for irrigation 
which directly benefits not a_ single 
eastern state. Not one eastern news- 
paper has been so mean or so narrow 
as to suggest that the individual states 
that directly benefit by it should pay the 
bill. The states of this Union are sup- 
posed to be united, and the Atlantic 
slope gladly sees its burden increased 
by the diversion of one source of Na- 
tional revenue to the removal of the 
deserts in any part of our common 
country. 

Is this a time for the West to refuse 
the East when the East, in her turn, 
asks National help that stream-flow and 
water supplies shall be preserved for 
the East through National Forest Re- 
serves, as they are being created for the 
West by National expenditure for irri- 
gation? 

This is one country. The South to- 
day strikes hands with the North on 
this question of forest reserves and 
agrees to the square deal. The West 
has already received from National ex- 
penditure forest reserves. Jt is seek- 


ing more expenditure out of the Na- 
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tional Treasury for permanent water 
supply for its arid plains. It is unbe- 
hevable that any great body of men or 
newspapers in the West will perma- 
nently deny to the South and North 
equality of consideration and treatment. 

All parts of the United States equally 
deserve National attention. As the pro- 
tection of our coasts demands a Pa- 
cific, a Gulf, and an Atlantic fleet, so 
the conservation of our National re- 
sources, if it is to be promoted in Col- 
orado, California, and Alaska, should 
be promoted also in the Carolinas, in 
Virginia, in New Hampshire, and in 
Massachusetts. 

Whatever develops any part of our 
country is for the benefit of every 
American. The states that are asking 
for Appalachian Forest Reserves are 
merely asking for themselves what they 


have already gladly helped to give 
others. For the first time in our his- 


tory the governors of South Carolina 
and of Massachusetts have stood side 
by side before the committees of Con- 
gress in this appeal for simple justice 
and common equity. 

If the maintenance of National Forest 
Reserves is a wise National policy, that 
policy should be indeed National and 
no longer sectional in its scope. The 
first American army assembled under 
the pine-tree flag at Cambridge. The 
first American navy flew the pine-tree 
fag of New England. To-day the men 
from under the pine and palmetto stand 
together as they stood in those earlier 
days when the southern riflemen fol- 
lowed Morgan to the seige of Boston, 
as they stood when northern infantry 
followed the Rhode Islan] blacksmith 
to fight in Georgia and the Carolinas. 
beside Marion and his men, against a 
common foreign enemy. 

We turn to our brothers beneath the 
shade of the button-wood, the willow, 
and the redwood and in memory of the 
flag under whose folds Americans first 
joined in uprising for a common coun- 
try, we ask protection for the tree that 
was the first emblem of our liberty— 
we ask justice ; not favoritism, but even- 
handed justice alike to the land of the 
palmetto and the pine. 





FOREST PROBLEMS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


By BARRINGTON MOORE, M.F., United States Forest Service 


I INTRODUCTION 


serving our natural resources, too 

little attention has been paid to 
those of our most important possession, 
the Philippine Islands. 

In the short space of this article, an 
attempt will be made to give some idea 
of the forest conditions, the problems 
which confront the forestry bureau of 
the islands, and what has been done 
and is being done to solve these prob- 
lems. 


ie THE present movement for con- 


1I—THE FOREST 

Up till very recently the conception 
of the Philippine forests held not only 
popularly, but by the better-informed 
people of the islands, was an altogether 
erroneous one. The belief was that 
they were made up almost entirely otf 
a large number of different species of 
trees, most of which would yield a 
beautiful, hard, heavy wood, of great 
value in furniture making or cabinet 
work, This idea probably came from 
the fact that under Spanish occupation 
such woods were naturally enough the 
first, and practically only, ones to be 
used, and that wood dealers attempted 
to make the public believe that such 
woods were the regular product of the 
Philippine forests. This misconception 
has done considerable harm to the rep- 
utation of these forests, in that when 
people begin to find out that such valu- 
able woods are really rather scarce, they 
think that the wealth of the forests has 
been greatly overrated and that they 
are not really worth anything at all. 
The fact is that the forests are mostly 
made up of soft woods of the Diptero- 
carp family, the proportion being 


seventy-five per cent Dipterocarp to 
only twenty-five per cent hardwoods. 
Although not as valuable as hardwoods, 
these Dipterocarp are far easier to 
utilize and a good deal more useful on 
the whole. Though generally known 
as softwoods, they vary a great deal 
in hardness, from Giujo (Shorea 
Guiso), which is somewhat harder than 
our Elms, to the Lavans, which are 
about as soft as our Tulip or Yellow 
Poplar (Liriodendron Tulipfera). On 
account of their abundance and the ease 
with which they can be worked, both 
in logging and sawing, they are destined 
to form the bulk of the lumber supply 
of the Philippines for ordinary con- 
struction purposes. They will be to the 
Philippines what the Conifers are to 
the United States. Not only should 
they form the bulk of the lumber of 
the Philippines, but under proper man- 
agement and utilization, they should be 
able to supply the lumber markets of 
most of the far East. 

For an idea of these forests, a brief 
description of the one on Northern 
Negros, in which the Insular Lumber 
Company have a concession, will be 
given. This forest is fairly typical of 
the Dipterocarp forests of the islands. 
though perhaps the moisture conditions 
are a little more favorable, on account 
of the absence of a distinct dry season 
such as is found in other parts of the 
islands, and the stand per acre some- 
what heavier than the general run. Of 
the trees of over twelve inches in diam- 
eter at breast height, ninety per cent are 
Dipterocarps of six species. The two 
commonest and most important, form- 
ing the bulk of the forest on the flats 
and lower slopes, are Red Lavan 
(Shorea species, will probably be called 
Everetti) and Almon Lavan (Shorea 
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species, Furac@). Also of 
ereat importance are Apitong (Diptero- 
carpus Grandiflorus) and  Tanguile 
(Shorea Polysperma), the former be- 
ing found in groups on almost all situ- 
ations up to about 2,500 feet, the latter 
as scattered individuals above 700 feet 
elevation. 

In addition to these, there is Bagtican 
Lavan (Parashorea Plicata) and White 
Lavan (Pentacma Contorta, also called 
Shorea Contorta), neither of which oc- 
curs in large enough quantities to be of 
much importance. These trees all grow 
to large sizes, with great, spreading 
buttresses, but clean and cylindrical 
stems for great heights above the but- 
Thus they have an excellent 


possibly 


tresses. 

form for sawing, and yield lumber 
which is especially characterized by 
the practical absence of knots. They 


would average approximately thirty- 
three inches in diameter above the but- 
tresses by 100 feet or more in clear 
length, trees of five feet in diameter 
above the buttresses and 1209 feet clear 
being not uncommon. The average 
volume per acre, from an estimate made 
by the Bureau of Forestry, is 50,000 
board-feet, of which, unfortunately, 
about thirty-five to forty per cent is 
unsound on account of the large num- 
ber of over-mature trees. 

The most striking feature of the for- 
est, from a silvicultural point of view, 
is its uneven-aged character, with the 
trees of different ages so evenly dis- 
tributed that all ages would be repre- 
sented on a sixteenth of an acre, in- 
stead of tending to form groups, as in 
most uneven-aged forests, except those 
in text-books. The canopy formed is 
complete. 

The undergrowth is chiefly creeping 
bamboo, Bejuco (the rattan of com- 
merce, and extremely useful in a hun- 
dred different ways); an Oncasperma 
species (a cane with spines), Pinanda 
(a small palm), Palma Brava (Liv- 
ingstonia Whipcordii, reaching a height 
of sixty to seventy feet), and a num- 


ber of other palms and. canes.  Al- 


though fairly thick in places, it is no- 
where as dense as the tropical under- 
growth of the popular imagination. It 
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can easily be penetrated anywhere with 
little or no cutting. 

The forest floor is almost free from 
weeds and is covered with a very thin 
leaf litter. There is no mat of partly 
decomposed leaves as in a temperate 
forest, and no layer of humus. The 
soil (a clay, with about twenty to 
twenty-five per cent sand), is fresh to 
moist, and is thoroughly mixed with a 
large proportion of humus, which keeps 
it in excellent physical condition. 

All this is due to the extremely rapid 
forces of decay, on account of the 
abundant heat and moisture. Thus we 
have a combination of factors which 
make as perfect conditions of growth 
as can be found anywhere in the world. 
It is believed by the chief of the Branch 
of Investigation that trees reach three 
feet in diameter within less than 100 
years in this forest. 

The principal types are briefly as fol- 
lows: On the flats and lower slopes 
we find chiefly Red Lavan and Atmon, 
mixed with Apitong, this last occurring 
somewhat in groups on account of its 
more light-demanding nature. From 
about 800 to 2,500 feet elevation, Tan- 
guile comes in and, though scattering, 
is so common that it forms the key-tree 
of the type. Red Lavan, Almon, and 
Apitong are also abundant. On this 
type, at about 1,800 feet, we begin to 
get a layer of humus about an inch and 
a half thick, just as in temperate for- 
The here become shorter 


ests. trees 
boled. 

Above 2,500 feet to about 3,000 feet. 
we find a number of smaller, short- 
holed, crooked trees, chiefly of the fam- 
ily of Ericacee, of no commercial im- 
portance. Among them occurs the tree 
fern, a picturesque survivor of a family 
widely distributed in a former geolog- 
ical period. Here we find a thick layer 
of moss covering the forest floor. 

Above 3.400 feet to the top of the 
mountains at about 5,200 feet, prac- 
tically the only tree is the Cypress 
(Dacrydium species, belonging to the 
Taxacee). This crooked and 
gnarled and so thickly covered, even to 
the ends of the branches, with moss in 
which bushes and even its own seed- 
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lings are growing, that it is hardly rec- 
ognizable as a tree. There is no soil 
except in an occasional hollow, but the 
thick layer of moss which covers every- 
thing acts as an ideal retainer of water. 
These last two types, on account of 
their mossy character, form the most 
perfect protective forest imaginable. 
Thus the main characteristics of 
these forests are the abundance of large 
timber trees, the remarkably favorable 
conditions of growth, and their great 
value for protection on the  h‘vher 


slopes. 
I1I—THE PROBLEMS 


The first problem to strike the outside 
observer is the lack of knowledge as 
to what there actually is in the forests. 
Under Spanish rule there had been io 
proper study made of the flora of the 
islands or of the different woods. When 
the islands were acquired all this vast 
work, which means far more in a trop- 
ical country, on account of the greater 
luxuriance of vegetation, than people 
living in a temperate country can 
realize, remained to be done. Not only 
is little known about the species and 
woods, but even the actual location and 
extent of the commercial timber of the 
islands is still to a certain degree a 
matter of conjecture. 

The most difficult problem, however, 
is the Land Question, involving, as it 
does, the relation of the forests to the 
population and the settlement of the 
land. Some idea of the importance of 
the role played by the Bureau of For- 
estry in the solution of the Land Ques- 
tion may be obtained when it is con- 
sidered that the Homestead Law re- 
quires that any piece of land, before 
being entered, must be certified to by 
the Bureau of Forestry as being more 
valuable for agricultural than for for- 
estry purposes, and that there was a 
movement on foot last year to place the 
Bureau of Lands under the Bureau 
of Forestry. 

The first phase of the problem, sup- 
plying the needs of the people for fire- 
wood and building material, is compar- 
atively simple. 
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The second phase, the settlement of 
the land, is difficult in the extreme, in- 
volving the treatment of Caingins, 
Cogans, and Homesteads. Caingins are 
a system of shifting cultivation prac- 
tised in forest lands, which is destructive 
and wasteful in the extreme. To make 
a Caingin, the Filipino moves into a 
hody of fine virgin timber and begins 
by cutting all the undergrowth. As 
soon as the undergrowth has lain on 
the ground long enough to dry out 
he fells all the trees. Then he sets fire 
to the area. This burns the under 
growth, but merely chars the stems of 
the larger trees. The result is that the 
ground is covered with a network of 
huge fallen trunks. In such spaces as 
he finds between these trunks, the Fili- 
pino plants a haphazard crop of gabi 
(a kind of edible root), corn, or to 
bacco. He makes no pretense of plow 
ing, or even scratching the ground, but 
merely pokes a hole with a stick and 
puts in the seeds. Neither does he 
attempt to keep out the weeds. The 
result is that within a couple of year> 
the area is so overgrown that it has 
to he abandoned. He then moves ov 
and destroys another valuable piece of 
forest. At Port Banga, on the Island 
of Mindanao, it is estimated that from 
$75,000 to $100,000 worth of timber 
was destroyed by Caingins in a single 
year. The abandoned Caingin, if fire 
is kept out, will be covered with a 
growth of small, inferior tree species. 
under which, in the course of time, 
more valuable species will seed in if 
there are any seed trees in the neigh- 
borhood. If fire gets in, it gives the 
grass a chance against the trees, ani. 
as successive fires occur, the grass be- 
comes more and more firmly estab- 
lished until we get the regular Cogan. 
or waste grass land. It has been esti 
mated that this Cogan, which is at 
present absolutely useless, forms thirty 
per cent of the total area of the islands. 

One would naturally ask: Why does 
not the Filipino cultivate this Cogan 
instead of making a Caingin? The rea- 
son is two-fold: In the first place, be 
cause the grass is rather hard to eradi- 
cate without cattle, and cattle are rather 
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The Tal! Palm Reach- 
ing to the Top of 
the Picture in the 
Background is the 
Palma Brava (Liv- 
ingstonia Whip- 
cordii). Northern 

Negros (see page 76) 


Forest at 700 Feet 
Elevation, Showing 
Character of Forest 
Floor and Under, 
growth 


A New Caingin With a Crop of Gabi in Between the Felled Tree Trunks. Northern Negros (see page 78) 
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scarce since the rinderpest swept the 
islands a few years ago. On account 
of his aversion to the harder kinds of 
manual labor, he prefers making a 
Caingin in the forest to cultivating the 
Cogan by hand, because making the 
Caingin is somewhat easier. In the 
second place, all the Cogan land, though 
uncultivated, is claimed by some 
Cacique (prominent Filipino villager) 
or other. So that, even if a man should 
have the energy to till it, the Cacique 
would come along and seize the crop, 
though he has no valid rights to the 
land and cannot cultivate it himself. 
The injured man is, 9f course, too poor 
to take the matter into court. 

There is a law against making Cain- 
gins, but so far the Bureau of For- 
estry has not only not been supported 
by the government in its attempts to 
enforce the law, but has actually been 
prevented from doing so. In a certain 
case on the Island of Negros, the for- 
ester in charge had discovered a large 
number of Caingins and had secured 
all the evidence necessary to ci mnvict the 
Caciques who were back of the Caingin 
makers. He was about to press the 
case and secure conviction, when orders 
came from headquarters to drop the 
matter entirely. 

As regards the clearing up of all the 
invalid claims of the Caciques to the 
Cogan land, the government has done 
absolutely nothing. 

Another phase of this difficult land 
problem is the making of a proper sur- 
vey of the islands. This would greatly 
facilitate the solution of the whole 
matter. 

It will be necessary, then, to regulate 
the taking up of homesteads. So far, 
homesteads have been for the most part 
nothing but mere Caingins. 

We next come to the problem of 
utilizing the forests. The difficulties 
of cutting in such a way as to get a 
second crop can be realized when it is 
remembered that absolutely nothing is 
known of the silvicultural requirements 
of the species to be dealt with. Un- 


der the circumstances, it would be ad- 
future 
slowly until 


welfare of the 
more is 
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visable 
forests, to 
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known about how they should be 
treated. Unfortunately, this is impos- 
sible, because the bureau is under the 
necessity of producing revenue so as to 
justify its existence. Hence, it must 
try to give as many concessions for 
working the forests as it possibly can. 
And, to make matters worse, these con- 
cessions must be given on ruinously fa- 
vorable terms: at extremely low stump- 
age rates (unfortunately fixed in the 
forest act), and for long periods of 
years (twenty at least). Otherwise, 
nobody will embark on such a new and 
untried venture. 

At present, all the forests of the isl- 
ands belong to the government, much 
as the public domain in the west of the 
United States. Without boundaries. 
this makes entirely too indefinite and 
unwieldly an area to properly manage 
and protect. The problem, then, is how 
to create reserves so as to concentrate 
the work. The preliminary steps in the 
solution of this problem involve the 
enormous task of mapping the whole 
islands, so as to show the amount and 


location of bodies of commercial tim- 


ber, the second-growth forest, the 
Cogan (grass land), and agricultural 
lands. Then a popular campaign will 


have to be carried on to obtain the sup- 
port of the commission and of the peo- 
ple. When all this has been accom- 
plished, the actual fixing of the bound- 
aries of the reserves will give rise to 
the much disputed question of agricul- 
tural versus forest lands. Because there 
are some fine forests on land which is 
really fit for agriculture, but which, 
with the present development of the 
islands, will not be needed for settle- 
ment for a number of years to come. 

The next problem will be to recruit 
and train an efficient force of rangers 
and guards to care for the forests. This 
will be a rather difficult matter, because 
of the dislike which the ordinary native 
has for that kind of work. Forest work 
is too hard for him. When he has ac- 
quired the amount of training required 
of a ranger, he thinks he is fitted for 
some easier position. 

Lastly, the forest act itself will have 
to be amended. At present it places the 











A Caingin Atter Being Used Three or Four Years; So Grown Up With Weeds as to Be Abandoned 
Northern Negros ‘(sce page 78). 


woods into four groups, according to the 
antiquated Spanish classification, and 
fires the price for each group without 
regard to market or lumbering condi 


tions. This is bad not only in itself, 


but sows the seeds of future trouble, 
because these groups and prices are 
things which must be continually 


changed, and in doing so the whole act 
must be changed. This makes the 
whole forest policy of the islands un 
stable. The act should fix the prin 
ciples and leave the details to the Bu 
reau of [orestry. 

To summarize, the problems are as 
follows: 

1. The description and classification 
of all the species found in the islands 
is estimated to be about 3,000 in all. 
This is work requiring a systematic 
botanist of the highest ability. 

2. The investigation of the properties 
and uses of a large number of woods, 
until now practically unknown. 

3. Silvicultural studies of the more 
important trees. 

4. Solution of the relation of the for- 
ests to the population and the settlement 
of lands. This involves: (a) Supply- 
ing the needs of the local population for 


3 (To be 


firewood and building material; (b) the 
prevention of Caingins (an extremely 
and destructive system of 
shifting cultivation practised in the 
forest); (c) the treatment of Cogan 
(unproductive grass land resulting from 
the Caingins) and the settling of the 
invalid claims of the Caciques (promi- 
nent Filipino villagers) to this Cogan 
land; (d) getting a proper survey of 
the whole islands; (¢) the proper regu- 
lation of homesteads. 

5. The question of opening up the 
forests in such a way as to injure them 
This must be done 


wasteful 


as little as possible. 
immediately in spite of the present lack 
of silvicultural knowledge. 
6. The establishment of 
serves, so as to concentrate the work of 
management and protection. Fixing the 
boundaries of these will bring up the 
versus 


forest re- 


disputed point of agricultural 
forest land. 

7. The development of an efficient 
force for managing the forests. 

8. The amendment of the forest act, 


so as to lay down the principles and 
leave the details to the Bureau of For- 
estry. 

continued ) 81 





FORESTRY BEGINNINGS IN VERMONT 


By AUSTIN F, HAWES, State Forester 


N OUTLINING the forestry policy 

of any state, the first thing to con- 

sider is, of course, the prevention of 
fires. My first consideration in starting 
here was therefore to determine just 
how serious the fire question is in the 
state and what measures seem wise to 
adopt. This study has convinced me 
that Vermont is one of the most fortu- 
nate states of the northeast in regard to 
forest fires. The topography and 
character of the forests are chietly 
accountable for this situation, for 
there are in the state no im- 
mense, uninterrupted forest areas cor- 
responding to those of Northern Maine 
or the Adirondacks. Agricultural lands 
and rivers divide the forests into blocks. 
While spruce is the chief timber of the 
state, it usually occurs mixed with hard- 
woods and these forests are less suscept- 
ible to fire than pure soft woods. Only 
in the Champlain and Connecticut val- 
leys are there any dry sand plains, and 
these are neither extensive or within 
reach of a dense population as are those 
of Eastern Massachusetts and Southern 
New Jersey, where fires are so regu- 
lar. Railroads are responsible for a 
small proportion of our fires, for, with 
the exception of the few cuts through 
the Green Mountains, they extend 
through agricultural river bottoms. 
In years of ordinary rainfall the state 
is almost exempt from fires, but during 
the exceptionally dry seasons, spring of 
1903 and the fall of 1908, when all of 
New England and New York were 
shrouded in smoke, Vermont suffered 
its share of damage from fire. These 
fires were almost wholly in the larger 
forest blocks of the Green Mountains 
and were due rather to carelessness of 
choppers, hunters, and brush burners 
than to railroads, which seem to have 


been the chief cause in New York and 
Maine. 

The legislature of 1904 provided that 
the first selectman of each town act as 
fire warden, and in the eight unorgan- 
ized towns that wardens be appointed 
by the Forest Commissioner. This off- 
cial has now been superseded by the 
State Forester. Although it is one 
of the maxims of the — forestry 
movement that combining the work of 
fire warden and selectman is poor pol- 
icy, I believe that the exemption of 
three-quarters of the towns from these 
fires makes it inadvisable to try to 
change the law, especially when the deli- 
cacy of detracting from the prerogative 
of the selectman is taken into consider- 
ation. The apparent special danger 
of certain sections, however, suggests 
additional legislation which shall give 
the State Forester authority to appoint 
district wardens in certain towns who 
shall nominally be under the selectmen. 
but practically be responsible to the 
State Forester. 

Opinions as to the value of the watch 
towers built in Maine have thus far 
been so varied that none have yet been 
consructed in Vermont. As there is 
comparatively little danger except in 
times of serious droughts, their value 
for Vermont seems problematical, as 
the air is then so full of smoke as to 
render them useless. 

Instead of sharing the expense of 
fighting all fires with the towns, the 
state pays the balance when the cost 
exceeds five per cent of the grand list 
of the town. In this way the poor, un- 
inhabited towns receive the greatest 
help. During the bad fire season of 
1908 the state came to the assistance in 
this way of twenty towns, paying in all 
about $6,000. The greatest amount 
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Spruce Roots Laid Bare by a Ground Fire Which Destroyed the Duff 


paid by the state to any one town was 
$1,459, against a total cost for fighting 
fire in the town of $1,608. While the 
state paid about ninety per cent of the 
cost to this mountain town, the total 
paid to these twenty towns was sixty-six 
per cent of the whole cost; while, of 
course, other towns which had_ but 
slight expense received no aid. 

The main thing necessary in regard 
to the fire problem is, therefore, to en- 
force the law which we already have. 
On entering office I wrote to all of the 
state attorneys (there is one for each 
county), calling their attention to the 
necessity of prosecuting offenders un- 
der the fire laws. Only one serious fire 
has been called to my attention this 
year. Evidence was at once secured by 
this office and within three weeks the 
state’s attorney for the county ha‘! se- 
cured a conviction, which resulted tn 
the guilty party paying a fine of $10 
and costs, amounting to $25 in all. 
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That state forestry work must for 
some time be largely educational is un- 
doubtedly the reason that it appeals to 
such a limited group of foresters. In- 
terest in the subject in Vermont had 
been so thoroughly aroused under the 
leadership of Professor Jones and the 
State Forestry Association that the field 
is much more encouraging than in a 
state like Connecticut, where interest is 
primarily in city affairs. As evidence 
of this greater interest, which is un- 
doubtedly due partially to the general 
progress which forestry has made dur- 
ing five years, may be mentioned the 
fact that during my first six months in 
Connecticut not a single invitation for 
an address on forestry was received: 
while during a similar period in Ver- 
mont I have given eighteen addresses 
before farmers’ granges, women’s clubs, 
teachers’ associations, librarians’ con- 
ventions, church societies, ete. 





















Baskets in Which Forest Seedlings Were Imported from Germany for Distribution in Vermont 
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live years’ experience in propaganda 
work has convinced me that the only 
way to get any real results from this 
educational work is to advocate some 
specific line of work. Planting is the 
one phase of forestry which interests 
the average lay mind. While it is the 
least important branch in the East and 
the least interesting to the forester, it 
does furnish a handle by which to get a 
great many people actively interested in 
forestry work. When a man has once 
planted a thousand trees he will protect 
them from fire and begin to study their 
growth. He notices natural re- 
production, and it is only a step to more 
conservative cutting. The leaders of 
the forestry movement in Vermont real- 
ized the educational value of planting 
and secured in 1906 an annual appro- 
priation of $500 for five years for a 
forest nursery, following the precedent 
started by Connecticut of selling forest 
seedlings to land owners at cost price. 
With the increased appropriations avail- 
able this year, the nursery has now been 
extensively enlarged, so that we now 
have a total growing stock of about 
1,500,000 seedlings. The past spring 
we sent out to land owners 200,000 
trees, mostly white pine. The encour- 
aging feature of this is not the number, 
but the fact that they went to every 
county in the state, and to over seventy 
different people, of whom at least ten 
are lumbermen, and as many bona fide 
farmers. 

In Vermont the general movement 
is now gaining headway—how effect- 
ively, we cannot say—to reorganize the 
rural schools with the purpose of fitting 
the pupils for life in the country rather 
than in the city, which has formerly un- 
doubtedly been the tendency of all edu- 
cation. Vermont must always remain 
primarily an agricultural and _ forest 
state. The sooner we can instil into 
the young new ways of looking at the 
forest, the sooner will forestry ideals 
be realized. By this we do not mean 
a sentimental regard for the forest, but 
a knowledge of the laws underlying for- 
estry, so that the forests will be man- 
aged in the future as a crop and not as 
a mine. As a first step toward coop- 
erating with the more progressive teach- 


Soon 
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ers in their desire to incorporate these 
new ideals, we supplied the past spring 
a limited number of “Arbor Day pack- 
ages’ with detailed instructions for use 
in a bed eight by two feet in the school 
yard. These packages contained seed- 
lings of various ages of white, red, and 
Scotch pine, and Norway spruce; and 
small papers of white pine and locust 
seed. A charge of 50 cents was made 
for the package. 

No event is so much anticipated in 
rural communities as the agricultural 
fair, a series of which is held every fall 
in all our eastern states. Our legisla- 
ture has finally recognized their value 
by appropriating money for a state fair. 
Besides this state fair, there were ten 
corporation fairs in Vermont this fall. 
These have an average daily attendance 
of from four to fifteen thousand people 
coming from the most remote parts of 
the state. At most of these fairs the 
state forest service this year had an ex- 
hibit consisting of several boxes six feet 
by one foot by six inches, containing 
various kinds of forest seedlings; bot- 
tles of tree seeds, and sections of Nor- 
way spruce trees grown in Vermont 
showing very rapid growth. The in- 
terest in these exhibits was entirely be- 
yond our expectation. One and some- 
times two attendants were kept con- 
stantly busy from morning until night 
explaining the exhibits and answering 
questions on all phases of forestry. 

That the people of the state are fully 
awake to the importance of the forestry 
movement their interest at these fairs 
demonstrated. The press of the state 
has also shown an unusual appreciation 
of the importance of the work, and the 
state forest service has been particu- 
larly fortunate in this progressive atti- 
tude of the press. 

The annual appropriation available 
for forestry purposes is now $8,500, 
and we hope soon to acquire some lands 
for state forests which will be pur- 
chased primarily for educational pur- 
Later on I hope that the state 
will enter upon the policy of acquiring 
large tracts in the Green Mountains. 
In no state, I believe, is there a more 
sane and thorough interest in for- 
estry to-day than in Vermont. 
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A NEW CYPRESS FOR ARIZONA 


By GEO. B. SUDWORTH 


Dendrologist, Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


PPROXIMATELY nineteen spe- 

cies of cypress are now known in 

the world. Eight species occur in 
the United States. Five of these grow in 
the Pacific region, two in our South- 
west, and one species in the South At- 
lantic and Gulf Coast region. The others 
inhabit Mexico, Lower California, east- 
ern Asia, portions of the Himalayas, 
eastern Mediterranean countries, and 
southeastern Europe. They are trees of 
very ancient origin. Remains of them 
lave been found in the tertiary period of 
the earth's history in Greenland, while 
subsequently the cypresses appeared in 
western Europe, in which, however, 
they are not now represented. 

All of the cypresses (exclusive of 
Taxodium) are grouped either under 
the genus Cupressus, or divided between 
this genus and Chamaecyparis. The 
true cypresses belong properly to the 
genus Cupressus and comprise the 
species found in Lower California, 
Mexico, Arizona, California, southwes- 
tern Asia, China, the Himalayas, and 
southeastern Europe. This group of 
cypresses is characterized by large, 
thick-scaled fruit, which matures in two 
years, and produces numerous wingless 
seeds. The remainder of the cypresses, 
which may be included under the genus 
Chamaecyparis, differ from the true cy- 
presses in having very much smaller 
fruit, which is matured in one* season, 
and produce only a few seeds with 
thin papery wings. 

The cypresses important for their 
timber are our Pacific Slope species, the 
Lawson Cypress and “Yellow Cedar,” 
the White Cedar of the Atlantic region, 


two Japanese species, the Himalayan 
Cypress, and the Pyramidal Cypress of 
southeastern Europe and southwestern 
\sia. The latter Old World species 
(Cupressus sempervirens) has doubt- 
less been known longer to. civilized 
people than any other cypress. It does 
not exist now in the wild state, being 


preserved only in cultivation. The 
ancient Romans carried this cypress 
from Greece to Italy where they planted 


it extensively. The exceedingly durable 
wood is said to have been used by the 
Egyptians for mummy cases, while the 
doors of the Roman temple of Diana 
and the statue of Jupiter are believed 
to have been made from the wood of 
this cypress. 

Up to the present time but one cy- 
press, Cupressus arizonica, has been 
known to inhabit Arizona. It occurs 
mainly on the Santa Rita, Santa Cata- 
lina, and Chiricahua mountains. It is also 
said to occur on the extreme eastern 
part of San Francisco Mountain. Care- 
ful explorations are yet required to 
definitely outline the range of this 
species, which was discovered as re- 
cently as 1882. This cypress is charac- 
terized by a rather thin, somewhat 
stringy, anastomosely furrowed bark 
of dark red-brown color. 

In strong contrast with this rough- 
barked character, is the perfectly 
smooth bark of the cypress recently 
found by the writer on the north slope 
of Verde River canyon in Yavapai 
County, Arizona, and for which I pro- 
pose the name Cupressus glabra. The 
trunks have throughout a very thin, 
smooth, dark purple-red bark. Each 
year’s growth of bark (from about one- 


*Our so-called “Yellow Cedar” (Chamecyparis nootkatensis) may prove an exception 
to this. Trees planted in England are said to show a biennial habit of fruiting, but con 
vincing proof of this is still lacking. Further careful studies are being made of this and 
other members of this group in order to settle the doubt, recently raised. 
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Cupressus Glabra 


sixteenth to one-eighth of an inch thick ) 
breaks up into small, curling plates, 
which on all vigorous trees fall away dur- 
ing the succeeding late autumn and win- 
ter. The tree attains a height of from 
thirty-five to fifty feet and a diameter of 
eighteen to twenty inches. It is prob- 
able that considerably larger trees oc- 
cur. The branches, particularly of 
younger trees, are strongly upright and 
form a compact, narrowly oval or some- 
what pyramidal crown. Old _ trees, 
grown in the open, develop long lower 
branches which, from their great 
weight, are often much less upright 


than in old trees in a dense stand. 
The spherical mature fruit is from 
about seven-eighths to one and one- 
eighth inches in diameter, and composed 
commonly of six (exceptionally eight) 
scales. The scales are armed with con- 
spicuous, incurved, somewhat _ flat- 
pointed, bosses. The matured cones are 
smooth, but conspicuously wrinkled and 
covered with a deep, blue-gray bloom 
which, when rubbed off, reveals a rich, 
dark brown color; very old cones are 
ashy-gray. Cones of one season's 
growth, also smooth, are often light 
reddish-brown, but with areas of pale 
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bluish bloom. The cones are borne on 
stout stems from one-fourth to one- 
half an inch long. Ripened cones re- 
main unopened on the branches from 
fourteen to eighteen years, possibly 
even longer, the seeds being retained 
during this period. To what extent the 
seeds preserve their vitality during this 
time is at present unknown to the 
writer, who has not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of testing these old seeds. The 
red-brown seeds vary in form from a 
triangular to a rounded and somewhat 
rectangular shape. They are from 
three-sixteenths to five-sixteenths of an 
inch long, the larger dimensions being 
more common. The foliage has a 
bright blue-green (glaucous) aspect due 
to a pale bloom on the leaves. The 
leaves on old sprays are (about one- 
sixteenth of an inch long) closely 
pressed to the twigs, acutely pointed, 
thickened and keel-shaped on the back, 
and nearly all bear a _ resinous pit 
(gland) on the back. Young shoots 
bear closely pressed leaves from one- 
fourth to one-half an inch long, but 
with very keen spreading points. The 
leaves die during the second year, turn 
a bright red-brown and remain on the 
twigs for about four years; later the 
twigs and small branches become ashy- 
gray. Male flowers are abundant, but 
as yet the female flowers have not been 
discovered. 

The wood of this cypress is exceed- 
ingly durable in an unprotected state; 
even the sapwood has great durability 
exposed to weather and soil. Cabins 
built of the logs forty years ago are still 
in a good state of preservation, while 
fence-posts and corral poles show but 
little decay after twenty years’ exposure. 
Marked durability of this wood is in 
contrast with the wood of Cupressus 
arizonica, which is not particularly of 
lasting quality. The sapwood of C. 


glabra is a pale straw-color and the 
heartwood is a very light brownish 
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yellow. The wood is hard, heavy, 
usually very fine-grained, and when 
freshly cut it has a slight cedar-like 
odor. 

As known at present Cupressus 
glabra ranges from an elevation of 
about 3.700 feet to 5,500 above sea 
level. The Verde Canyon forest is 
about six miles long and about one and 
one-half miles wide. The trees are as- 
sociated more or less at lower eleva- 
tions with Pinus monophylla, and Quer- 
cus chrysolepsis. Higher up, except in 
the drier areas, the cypress forms the 
principal tree-growth. It chooses a 
north slope entirely, growing best in 
protected watered gulches and on the 
sidés of shallow canyons, but it occurs 
also on the intervening benches and 
ridges where the shaley soil is moist. 

Unquestionably this cypress will later 
be found to have a much wider range. 
It is probable that the large grove of 
“Arizona cypress” described by Prof. 
|. W. Toumey (Garden and Forest, 
VIII, 32) in 1895 on Pine Creek at the 
“Natural Bridge” in central Arizona is 
Cupressus glabra. Prof. Toumey ap- 
peared at that time to doubt that this 
Pine Creek cypress was the same as the 
one (Cupressus arizonica) found in 
the Chiricahua Mountains, He notes, 
in the case of the Pine Creek trees, 
that the bark “peels off in long shreds,” 
a character not observed in the Chirica- 
hua trees. Arthur H. Zachau, Forest 
Supervisor, who had seen both the Chir- 
icahua and the Verde River cypresses 
noted the marked difference in the barks 
of these trees and called the writer's 
attention to the northern cypress in 
1907. It was not, however, until De- 
cember, 1909, that the writer found an 
opportunity of investigating this tree. 

The few settlers seen who know this 
cypress call it “yew-wood,” because its 
smooth purple-red bark resembles that 
of the northwestern yew, Taxus 
brevifolia. 
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The Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of the 
American Forestry Association 


HE twenty-ninth annual meeting 

of the American Forestry Asso- 

ciation was held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, the 18th and roth of Jan- 
uary, at the New Willard Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Board of Directors met in the 
morning of the 18th and a joint meeting 
of the members of the Advisory Board 
and the directors was held in the after- 
noon. At these meetings, in addition to 
the routine business, projects for the 
work of the association during the com- 
ing year were discussed at considerable 
length and some plans were developed 
of which announcement was made at 
the sessions of the association later. 
These plans are also set forth in the 
pages of AMERICAN FORESTRY. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER 


The crowning event of the meeting 
was the dinner at the New Willard, 
Tuesday evening. About one hundred 
were present and the speaking was of 
the highest order. This is the first 
dinner that the association has held for 
many years, and it was so much en- 
joyed that it will probably become an 
annual institution. 

The annual address of President 
Guild was delivered at this time. It is 
printed elsewhere in this magazine. 

The next speaker was the Hon. Reed 
Smoot, Senator from Utah. The sena- 
tor’s earnest and forceful address was 
listened to with the closest attention and 
interest. Of the proposed Appalachian 
National Forest, he said: 

I believe in the Appalachian forest and 
have voted for it every chance that I have 
had. I believe in it so strongly that no tech- 
nical point ever raised against it will ever 
have any influence upon my thought. 


Continuing, he said: 

There are two sides to the question of Na- 
tional Forests in the states that have already 
or that do not now possess great areas of 


land in the public domain. Many of the 
western people feel that they should be 
entitled to the benefit of those lands in the 
public domain, the same as many of the 
middle western states and others have in 
the past been benefited by the sale, or vir- 
tually the homesteading, and our different 
land laws that applied to them. As far as I 
am concerned, I wish to say that I approve 
of the administration of our land laws in 
such a way that every acre of the public 
lands shall be disposed of to the best ad- 
vantage, not only of the people within the 
state, but of all the people in the Nation. 


Adverting to the agitation over the 
high prices of the necessities of life, he 
said: 

Statesmen do not agree upon the reason 
why. From all sections of the country we 
have reasons given, but hardly two of them 
agree; and [ thought to myself that unless 
this great system of maintaining our forests 
is Maintained most rigidly, many of us here 
tonight will live to see the day when every 
soul in this country will wonder how it was 
that the statesmen of this day did not take 
better care of the natural resources of this 
country. We are excited today over the 
price of potatoes, of beef, and of the break- 
fast table, but a quarter of a century from 
now every citizen of this Nation will be 
excited over the price of the blessings that 
God intended should be for all time, and 
that He bestowed as natural resources for 
the benetit of all the people 


The speaker referred to his experi- 
ence a year ago in studying the forest 
methods of Europe, and especially those 
of the great municipal forest of Zurich, 
the Sihlwald. He described the care 
that is there given to the trees and to 
the recording of their individual history. 
The German methods of close, scientific 
study were also referred to. He said: 

I have heard men upon the floor of the 
Senate say that it was not trees but men 
that they wanted. They forget to read his- 
tory aright. A treeless country is no place 
for man, and the history of every country 
upon the globe proves it. 


In closing, he said: 


I hope to have a chance as a western man 
(or I would rather by far say as an Ameri- 
gI 





can) to vote for the Appalachian forest 
reserves. I ask nothing for my state that I 
am not perfectly willing to grant to any 
other sister state in this Nation. 


The President paid a tribute to the 
patriotism and energy of the early 
settlers of Utah who transformed the 
desert into a garden, and then intro- 
duced Mr. Gifford Pinchot, whose de- 
lightfully reminiscent remarks are re- 
produced in another place in_ this 
magazine. 

The next speaker was Mr. G. Gros- 
venor Dawe, managing director of the 
Southern Commercial Congress. Mr. 
Dawe spoke eloquently of the value of 
high purpose in life and of the spirit 
called out by the forestry movement. 
Said he: 


I happened today to go into a stock-selling 
shop in this town. I was not there to buy 
stocks, by the way. I looked at those men 
who were watching certain figures go upon 
the board. I heard the clamor of a man 
calling out words from a ticker. I saw men 
rushing here and there, and the faces of 
those men impressed me as being foxy. 
hey were not such faces as are here tonight. 
hose men were eagerly watching the mo- 
ment. They were seeing the opportunity for 
personal gain in someone else’s damage. 
hese men and women here are not seeing 
the moment. They are seeing the everlast- 
ing future of the United States, and giving 
their thought and their prayers and_ their 
work to make that future as glorious and 
more glorious than the past. 

And that is my word to you. It is my 
word to the men younger than myself here, 
to be seized by a purpose that is bereft of 
selfishness; to kneel before God in whatever 
way we may choose to picture Him in our 
hours of devotion, and to say that our lives 
are to be given to something broader than 
our own pocket books, wider than our own 
little circle, and something that shall make 
a greater nation out of our little, petty, van- 
ishing lives. To be grasped by such a 
thought is to lift our petty humanity up into 
divinity. And that has been the kind of 
thought that I have had in these recent years, 
when I have come under the influence of the 
thought of some of these men who have been 
way for a greater and an endur 
ing nation. And you are some of them. You 
are ministers of a new gospel. Our race 
carefully and painfully climbed upward to a 
comprehension of God, and then there came 
a comprehension of our neighbor, and these 
preachers of the new gospel are preaching 
the gospel of duty to the race whom we 
It is a culminating thought 
men in this century 


blazing the 


shall never see. 
actuating the souls of 
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whose work and whose benizens will come 
from generations yet unborn. 

\nd that is all I have to say about for 
estry tonight. It is a summons to a broader 
thought, to truer patriotism, to absolute un 
selfishness; and some of these men who have 
led the way in it have been willing for the 
moment to sacrifice themselves that the idea 
might be lifted up out of petty quibbles into 
a National.issue. And if in this great for- 
ward movement, an humble disciple of which 
I am, there is to be one to stand as a leader, 
‘et it be the Sir Galahad of the forest work, 
a man whose heart is pure and who there 
fore has the strength of ten. 


The closing address of the evening 
was given by Mr. George H. Maxwell, 
of Illinois. Mr. Maxwell discussed the 
White Mountain and southern Appa- 
lachian bill in its National aspect. The 
need of reforestation and tree growing, 
with National, state, municipal ‘and pri- 

vate forests. In closing, he spoke of 
the work of the association, its impor- 
tance, and the need of large expansion. 

The singing of “America” and drink- 
ing of the health of the President of the 
United States closed the evening. 

Those present were: 


A. A. Anderson, Philip W. Ayres, W. H. 
Andrews, Chas. S, Bradley, Ernest Brunck 
en, Joshua L, Bailey, Ibert F. Baldwin, W. 
R. Brown, Henry E. Burnham, Elmer J. 
Burkett, William Brosmeth, B. Franklin 
Betts, B. M. Caldwell, Aubrey L. Clark, 
Mrs. James B. Case, Miss Case, William W. 
Cocks, J. Harry Cunningham, Jas. H. Cutler, 
Pleasant T. Chipman, G. Grosvenor Dawe, 
H. S. Drinker, Mr. Guest, Don Davenport, 
Lewis Dill, Allen Farquhar, A. B. Farquhar, 
Henry Farquhar, John H. Finney, Henry W. 
Farnam, J. A..P. Farnham, Mrs. I*. W. Gerard, 
Curtis Guild, Jr., John T. A. Hussey, Thos. 
Hyde, Samuel L.. Hartman, Stewart Harts 
horn, Wm. S. Harvey, Wm. S. Harvey’s 
guest, L. B. Hanna, Mrs. Allen Hollis, H. A 
Hurt, Frederick’ W. Kelsey, Miss Florence 
Keen, George -M. Kober, Jasper M. Lawford, 
Robt. C. Lippincott, Otto Luebkert, Mrs. 
Otto Lvebkert, Barrington Moore, Geo. H. 
Maxwell, John Mcllrey, Willis L. Moore, 
M. J. MeCreight, C. L. Marlatt, J. Horace 


MeFarland, John W. T. Nichols, E. F. Perry, 


M.- M. ‘Parker, *-Chas. ‘Lathrop’ Pack, 
Gifford Pinchot, Ulysses G. B. Pierce, Miss 
Ruth Putnam, E. Bertram Pike, J. T. Roth- 
rock, Cuno H. Rudolph, F. W. Rollins, F 
W. Rane, Miss Louise Rowell, Miss Mary A. 


Sharp, Miss A. " ; Slocum, Edwin A. Start, 


Reed Smoot, Ed. A. Seligman, Mrs. M. I. 


Seligman, Waied % saulsbury, H. St. George 


Tucker, Mrs. H. St. George Tucker, W. H. 


M. Thomas, S. B. Vrooman, John P. Viall, 
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Walker F. Wilcox, Richard B. Watrous, H. 
E. Waernicke, Asa S. Williams, Geo. P. 
Whittlesey, John W. Weeks. 


THE WEDNESDAY-MORNING SESSION 


The first business session of the asso- 
ciation convened Wednesday morning 
at 10 o'clock in the small ball-room of 
the New Willard, with President Guild 
in the chair. Messrs. George P. Whit- 
tlesey, IF. W. Rane, and Edwin A. Start 
were appointed a committee on nomina- 
tions, and Messrs. S. B. Elliott, Allen 
Hollis and Charles I. Nesbit, the com- 
mittee on resolutions. Later, President 
H. S. Drinker, of Lehigh University, 
was made a member of the committee 
in Mr. Nesbit’s place. The report of 
the Board of Directors for 1909 was 
read by the Secretary: 


To the Members of The American Forestry 
Association 


When the present board of directors as 
sumed office a year ago, the affairs of the 
Association were at a somewhat low ebb, 
Owing to circumstances to which it is need 


less to refer now. There was no secretary 
in charge and some chi inges were immediate 
ly necessary in the working force of thi 


office. These were poe Dr. Thomas FI] 
mer Will, who had for several years been 
the Association’s secretary, kindly consented 
to take editorial charge of the magazine 
pending a permanent reorganization, and he 
has retained that responsibility up to the 
present time, with some assistance from the 
magazine committee (President Guild, -Pro 
fessor Graves, and Mr. Start). 

The immediate problem confronting the 
board proved to be a difficult one, the ap- 
pointment of a competent executive secretary, 
or general mana ger, the officer upon whom 
the efficiency of the Association must largely 
depend. After some months of failure te 
find the right man, Royal L. isinnity. of 
Chicago, was engaged by the sub-committee 
on secretaryship (Messrs. Start, Avres, and 
Luebkert), and was put into the field about 
the first of August, with the approval of a 
large majority of the board, pending a meet 
ing of the full board and formal action 
Before the board met on the 18th of October, 
Mr. Melendy left us and took a position with 
the new National Conservation Association. 
Confronted by this emergency, the board ten- 
dered the appointment to one of their own 
number, Mr. Start, and he accepted the ap 
pointment, carrying with it the general man 
agement of the Association's work and the 
editorial and business direction of the maga- 
zine. Prior to this time the general duties 
of secretary were performed by our treasurer, 
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Mr. Luebkert, acting under an interim ap- 
pointment by the board. he Association is 
much indebted to this loyal officer for this 
service, rendered during a critical period, in 
the intervals of an active business life. 

The brief period since t sumption of 


necessar ily 


office by the present secret 
k, getting 


been largely given to detail wor 


into touch with the members and to bringing 
the working organization into line with the 
new personality. No met rship work has 
been systematically undert as yet, but 
a substantial addition of 118 members was 
made in December. The total membership 
December 31, 1908, was 697 1d December 
31, 1909, 6827; a net loss 146. ight hun 
dred and twenty nine died or resigned during 
the year, and 683 new members were added. 
This showing, under tl ircumstances, is 
most encouraging in its evidence of the sta 
bility of our membership, in the face of 
unfavorable conditions he coming year 
must show a large increase, for never was 
forestry so live a national subject, nor the 
Association better prepared to be its ad 


vocate. 

The magazine is the most 
ment of the Association 
be spared to make it even 


rtant instru 
effort should 
successful as 


the only popular monthly agazine of na 
tional circulation representing forestry. In 
1908. in the midst of the enthusiasm attend- 
ing the inauguration of the so-called “con 
servation movement,” the name of the maga 
zine was changed, not by action of the 
Board of Directors, from Forestry AND IRRI 
GATION to CONSFRVATION \ ry large num 
ber of the members of \ssoci ition have 
felt dissatisfaction with this « inge and have 
regarded the issuing of ous magazine, with- 
out reference to forestr il with a title 
somewhat too comprehensi to have been a 
mistake. To this the directers gave their 
a‘tention early in the year, and the question 
was thoroughly studied ft Il sides. The 
name of a magazine is sometimes a matter 
of great importance to its welfare, and we 
believe this to be the case with ours. Fin 
ally, the directors voted unanimously to 
change the name, after co Itation and with 
the approval of the members of the Ad- 
visory Board and other officers. When the 
matter was brought to tl ttention of these 
gentlemen, the change was found to meet 
their hearty approval, only two opinions 
being recorded against Other members 
were also consulted as opportunity offered 
As a result of this canvass, the decision was 
made to change the nai to AMERICAN 
Forestry, beginning with tl first number 
of 1910. The hearty approval of this move 
ment, which has been voiced by a very large 


number of members in all parts of the coun 
try, proves conclusively the wisdom of this 
change. It has been so well discussed in the 
magazine that no further statement in re 
eard to it will be made her: 

lhe present policy of the Post Office De 
partment in adopting a_ stricter and more 
consistent interpretation of the law relating 
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to second-class mail matter has raised an 
issue which the Association must meet. Our 
present plan of publication does not comply 
with the law as interpreted by the Depart- 
ment. A circulation made up of members 
of an association who pay dues and receive 
the magazine without extra payment is not 
accepted by the Department as a bona fide 
subscription list. Whether this is just or 
not in its application to our Association 
does not enter into the case. It is the 
decision of the Department and scems to 
be warranted by the law. The officials ad- 
mit that the Department has been lax in the 
past in the administration of the law, and 
they are using reasonable consideration in 
regard to contracts and agreements already 
entered into, but the provisions of the law 
are to be strictly enforced in the future. 

Two alternatives are open to us. We may 
separate our membership from the subscrip 
tion to the magazine and continue to publish 
as we are now doing. That is, we may 
charge our members dues of one dallar, or 
such other amount as the Association may 
determine in its By-Laws, and may _ then 
charge those who wish to subscribe for the 
magazine two dollars, or such other amount 
as we may determine upon for a_ subscrip 
tion price. By following this course we may 
keep the magazine under the general Act 
of 1879. 

It is also open to us to make entry under 
the Act of July 16, 1894, which relates to 
publications of benevolent or fraternal so 
cieties or orders, and of professional, liter 
ary, historical or scientific societies, but under 
this act, as now interpreted by the Depart 
ment, we cannot carry any advertising. The 
advertising business of AMERICAN ForeESTRY 
is not large, but it nets the sum of from 
$1,209 to $1,500 a year on its present basis, 
and this will be increased with the increase 
of circulation. As our income is limited, 
and no margin of profit is provided in our 
publication work, the loss of this sum would 
mean a decrease in the quality of the maga- 
zine. As we hope to make the advertising 
more profitable, the prospective loss is greater 
than the figures here given. 

The other solution which we are informed 
by the Department will fully meet the re- 
quirements of law, would work out in this 
way: Make the ordinary annual member- 
ship fee one dollar. All those persons who 
are sufficiently interested in the work of the 
Association and wish to contribute to it and 
to promote its welfare, pay this fee and be- 
come members of the Association with such 
rights and privileges as go with that member- 
ship. Then it would be open to them, as to 
others not members, to subscribe for the 
magazine at regular subscription price. 

Some advantages would come from the 
latter plan. We should be able to separate, 
as we cannot now, those persons who are 
really desirous of promoting the work of the 
Association and those who simply wish to 
obtain the magazine. No one who now re- 
ceives the magazine for two dollars a year 
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would have to pay any more for it, and 
there would, therefore. be no reason for 
dropping any — subscriptions. Presumably, 
therefore, the income of the Association 
would not suffer, but might be increased by 
the adoption of this plan. It is, therefore, 
recommended that the annual membership 
fee be made one dollar, and that it shall not 
include the subscription to the magazine. 

In connection with the adjustment of an- 
nual dues to meet the new requirements of 
the Post Office Department with reference 
to our publication, the directors recommend 
that the By-Laws be amended by making the 
annual dues one dollar, and that a class of 
contributing members paying ten dollars an- 
nually be established, to occupy the wide gap 
between annual and sustaining memberships. 
Specifically, this recommendation is that the 
words, “Contributing Members,” be inserted 
in Art. III, Sec. 2, after the words, “Sus- 
taining Members,” and that the following be 
inserted in Art. IIT, Sec. 3, after the sentence 
relating to Sustaining Members and before 
that relating to Annual Members: “Con 
tributing Members are those who pay annual 
dues of ten dollars ($10).” 

In 1908 The American Forestry Association 
was the only National organization which 
seemed to be so made up as to push the new 
conservation movement, and there was at one 
time some danger of the Association being 
absorbed, so far as its most vital interests 
were concerned, in this varied and Nation- 
wide movement. The organization last year 
of the National Conservation Association 
complicated the situation for a time and the 
function and the future of the organization 
seemed to be seriously involved. Conference 
between officers of the two associations and 
a careful study of their functions and pur- 
poses cleared the situation and made it pos- 
sible for us to direct the work of The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association along lines in har- 
mony with its early history and also with 
present tendencies. At oe sent there is every 
promise that the two org ranizations will work 
in harmony, cooperé ating at many points, and 
that conflict of interests and duplication of 
effort will be avoided. Such an outcome is 
much to be desired, for any injurious com- 
petition that would affect. the work of any 
organization that stands for great Nationa! 
principles like ours would be a public ca 
lamity. As it is, the American Forestry 
Association will go forward, pursuing the 
course marked out by its work of nearly 
thirty years, increasing—we hope—its mem- 
bership and power, publishing a magazine 
that will be made a great educational force 
and a reliable authority in its field, striving 
for legislation that will promote the preser- 
vation and cultivation and wise utilization 
of our forests, together with all allied work 
for the conservation of natural resources, so 
much of which so far as soils and waters are 
ccneerned, comes back to the forest ulti 
mately. 

We hope to do more in the future than in 
the past in the promotion of state and pri 
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vate forestry work It is the desire of the 
present board, through the assistance of its 
members, to become associated more closely 
with the various commonwealths and with 
the people who are working for the advance 
ment of forestry in them. Notwithstanding 
the enormous National Forest domain and 
the work that the Nation has to do, the real 
future of forestry in the United States lies 
in large part with the states and their indi 
vidual citizens, and, in accordance with the 
spirit of our American institutions, this will 
continue to be so, notwithstanding the in- 
evitable extension of National acitivies. 

The measure of National legislation for 
which there seems to be most imperative 
need at this time is that for which the Asso 
ciation has consistently labored since 1905, 
a law providing for the establishment of 
National Forests on the great Appalachian 
watersheds of the East. We do not need 
to enlarge upon the subject in this report. 
It has been for a long time before the As- 
sociation, has been discussed in all its phases, 
and will continue to be until something is 
done. here to be no change in the 
reluctance of Congress to act in this matter, 
but the passage of a bill through the House 
during the last session and the fact that only 


seems 


the lack of time prevented its passing through 


the Senate, and the approval given by the 
President in his recent conservation message, 
seem to offer a fair prospect that something 


may be accomplished during the present ses- 





sion. To that end the Asso ion will lend 
its energies. The individual states cannot 
afford to meet the cost of these forests out 
of their treasuries. We, therefore, urge 


members of this Association all over the 
country to write to their Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress the urgent need of 
this National legislation. 

There are several plans of work at present 
under consideration, but they are not sufh 
ciently developed for discussion at this time. 
As they are worked out they will be brought 
to the attention of the members during the 
year. 

In closing this report, we wish to urge 
that the cordial and active support of the 
members of the Association is worth a great 
deal in furthering its work. To reach the 
different parts of the country, we must hear 
from the members who live in them, and 
this we are always glad to do. We ask for 
your suggestion and your counsel, and the 
machinery of the Association is always at the 
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disposal of its members for the promotion of 
any well-considered work for the advance- 
ment of forestry. 
Respectfully submitted, for the Board of 
Directors, 
Epwin A. STart, 
Secretary. 


After some discussion of its pro- 
vision, the recommendations in regard 
to the change in the annual assessment 
to members and the separation of the 
dues from the magazine subscription in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
Post Office Department were adopted, 
thereby making the annual dues to the 
association one dollar, which entitles the 
member to all the rights and privileges 
of membership, including all publica- 
tions except the magazine, the subscrip- 
tion price of which will be two dollars 
in addition. An additional class of 
members was also instituted, as recom- 
mended by the report, these being 
known as contributing members, paying 
ten dollars annually. 

In reply to a question, it was stated 
that all present members will be carried 
through the year under the old arrange- 
ment which provides that the annual 
dues shall be two dollars and shall in- 
clude the magazine subscription, but 
new members will come in under the 
new arrangement and at the close of 
their present term of membership, the 
new arrangement will also apply to old 
members. The Secretary. made the fol- 
lowing supplementary statement: 


In view of the meetings held by the Board 
of Directors and by the Advisory Board 
yesterday, it is possible for me to add an 
informal statement to the report which has 
just been rendered and acted upon. The two 
bodies that met yesterday considered with 
considerable care and in considerable detail 
the future work of the Association. We felt 
that it was advisable to organize it more 
highly, as fast as our means would allow, 
and I can indicate an outline of the kind 
of work it is proposed to do, a fuller state- 
ment of which will be sent to all the members 
in the very near future. 

The Magazine Department will of course 
continue to be one of our most important 
lines of work. It will cost more money, yield 
us more income and require more labor. 

A department which, for the want of a bet- 
ter name, we may call the Educational De- 
partment, will be carried on for the issuance 
of small publications, bulletins or leaflets on 
special subjects, that can be distributed freely 
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el at a nominal cost, as the magazine cannot 
e. 

A lecture service will be instituted, and we 
hope to be able to Provide competent lec- 
turers in different parts of the country, in 
the very near future. The plans for this 
are as yet only on paper, but they will be 
worked out as rapidly as possible. 

We shall also try to make the correspond- 
ence work of the Association, always an 
important feature, more importz int than ever. 
We shall try to be a center of information 
for the members of the Association, and by 
keeping in touch with the best authorities 
we hope to be able to disseminate knowledge 
directly and personally through this corre- 
spondence work. 

Then, of course, we shall have to carry on 
more or less in the future, until our laws 
are perfect, the legislative work in the Na- 
tion, and, as far as we are able to cooperate, 
in the states, until the laws that are written 
on our statute books come up to the ideal 
standard. That apparently indicates that the 
Department of Legislation will be a perma- 
nent feature. 

To organize all this work means the ne- 
cessity of a very large income, larger than 
we have now, and in that connection I would 
like to make an announcement in the hope 
that the announcement may be of help, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in carrying out this pur- 
pose. Yesterday the pledge was made in one 
of our meetings by a member of the Asso- 
ciation that he would be one of ten men 
to pay into the treasury $50 a month for one 
year. A response was made to that at once, 
so that we have two pledges of that amount. 
If we can get the others in, it will give us 
an additional income of $6,000 for the com- 
ing year, which will help us tremendously 
in the expansion that is very necessary at 
the present time. 


It was voted that the statement of 
the vote of the representatives on the 
Weeks’ bill in the last session of the 
Sixtieth Congress be printed and sent to 
every member of the association, calling 
his attention to the vote of his repre- 
sentative. On behalf of the Finance 
Committee, Colonel Harvey stated that 
the Report of the Treasurer had been 
received but had not as yet been 
audited, and on his motion it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Audit, to 
be published in the next issue of the 
magazine. The report is accordingly 
published in this connection. 

THE WORK OF THE WOMEN’S CLUBS 

This closed the business of the morn- 
ing session and the President intro- 
duced Mrs. F. W. Gerard, Chairman 
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of the Forestry Commitee of the Na- 
tional Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Her address follows 


Mr, President, ladies and gentlemen, I am 


this organization agrees with 


very glad that 
Mr. Choate in no longer regarding women 
as a side-issue. 


I represent the Forestry Committee of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
National Committee. I bring to you greet- 
ings from my committee, in forty-six states. 
While they are geographically far they are 
spiritually near. I hope that when I finish 
this slight report, because I could not in the 
time which you would be able to grant me 
give you any idea of the activity of this de- 
partment of the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, not to leave you in the state of 
mind in which the old farmer was when the 
forester said, “Are you not going to do 
something with all your land for forestry?” 
He said, “Well, I did think of it, but my 
wife belonged to a woman’s club and they 
had a paper on forestry, and she said there 
wan't nothing in it!’ 

I have come here today to learn from you 
and to my purely feminine pre- 
itive of offering you service and to talk a 





exercise 


TOR: 

little. Our organization, I think, is so ar- 
ranged that it can be most useful to you. 
Some of ovr state foresters reccgnize this. 


1 


But I do not think you have used us as thor- 
oughly as you might. You need an educated 
public sentiment, and we need your help, we 
need your lecturers, and we need, I think, 
direction. In this system that we have, we 
are almost like a great telephone or tele- 
graphic system, the state standing committees 


conforming to those of the General Federa- 











tion. The rade of the National Com- 
mittee sends word to her state chairman, of 
which, as. I told you, I have forty-six. The 
state chairman takes the message to her 
state convention, where it is given to the 
individual club, and finally, through the in- 














terest of the individual in what she 

at her state convention, it is taken 
“elon and wisely fed to the gentleman who 
sits behind the roast, at the proper time, 
and idually, whether he has interest in 
this or not, he sees it in the paper 
and attention is called to it, and gradu 
ally we do educate these men to certain 

que stions. 

ow. all of this is at your service. We 
» worked like heroes for the Appalachian 
written over a hundred letters 





I have 
d I have sen yetitions signed 
id “aves, 


and 


a number of 
id Pre 
1e Connecticut people 
ns, and as I say I have written 

hundred letters myself for the bill. 
I am prepared to set the t ner} 
work 


rofe ssor G 






grea 





of 800,000 women to for you any time 
you say the word. 

You can readily imagine from what I 
describe to you, that it is really the one 


woman’s power of speech—and even that, 
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you know, is not to be lightly regarded— 
raised to its eight hundred thousandth di- 
mension. 

Our women are doing splendid work. I 
have not all my reports because we report 
biennially, and our biennial comes in May. 
But I have learned that in Nebraska, for 
instance, the women of the Forestry Com- 
mittee have bought a little piece of land 
with trees, and are about to establish a 
municipal forest, not only with the idea of 
educating people to the value of municipal 
forests, but also from the standpoint of 
property-owners, to fight out this vexed 
question of the annual tax on the timber. 
That is a great point in doing this thing. 

In Montana one of the clubs of the state 
federation has bought a forest reserve. They 


have had that some years, a smal! one, and 
they are administering it and doing for the 
good of the people. 

It is rather significant to me that where 
the great hostility to this great movement has 
been so strong, the women-folk, “to a man,” 
are organized and fighting that hostili 
That is the case in Colorado. They are 


in favor, and always have been, of 
and while I have no desire to intro- 


strongly 
forestry, 


duce any bombs into this convention, they 
have a vote there, and they sent a representa- 
tive to the legislature. This last term that 


representative was pledged to the support 
of forestry measures. I should like this to 
be on record, because it has been otherwise 
stated, that the Colorado Federation of Woin- 
en’s Clubs was the fir indorse the con 











servation measure of our last administra 
tion—I mean the first ng women’s or- 
ganizations. They took this action on the 
first of October, 1907. They sent lecturers 


through the states) up 
talking forestry, telling 
telling them of privi- 
seta under the laws. Also sat are trying 
in many ca have introduced some ele- 
forestry in the saa schools. In 
have a very fine little pam 
gives the whole 
hool garden. A very public 


(and it is done all 
and down the state, 
the people of the laws, 
Ses to 
mentary 
state 
phlet which 
taining 
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one 


process of 








ited gentleman in Michigan has bought lots 
and pl the disposal of the won 
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German ire 
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to kn of | t 








beginning > have t 

















ti he pte for 
little iphlet. 
I wish especially to say it 

sage to you today is that the Gov e 
f¢ »d conservation commissions f 
the st there is this great organization 
of ours for molding public opinion; and then 
this association. In addition, there < in 
many of the states, state forester ’ Now, 
why ca n we not unite on some one thing to 
begin with? When I clean house I begin 


on one thing. Now, why can we not, say, 
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all unite on this question of the annual tax 
on timber? Let us begin on one thing. 
Of course, I am not wise about constitu- 
tions and things that have to be written in 
the constitutions. I know that taxation is 
a very complex question; but in order to get 
out anywhere, we have got to begin. It has 
seemed to me as if we might all unite on 
that one thing. We are all working in other 
directions, but let us combine 


on that one 
thing. 

Another thing. You have spoken of want 
ing to send out lecturers. That is our greatest 
need. From all over among the states it 
comes to me, Where can we get lecturers? 
Many of our state chairmen have informed 
themselves upon the larger issues and have 
gone up and down the states. I have done 
so in Connecticut for seven years. It has 
been a matter astonishment to me that 
while the people are willing to do things, 
yet they are ignovant. In Connecticut we 
have had for ten years a law granting re- 
mic gol of taxation, but seven vears ago I 
could not find a single farmer who had ever 

] law. Last winter I sent copies 





heard of that 
of this lay 
the farmi 


mong the churches in all 
and asked the ministers 





















to read it to the people. I felt that it was 
as good gos] is they could hear. 

In regard havi lecturers, I think you 
will find that tl women’s clubs are ver 
anxious and willing to combine with you, 
and that th will help you to get your au 
diences; that th ill reach out and get 
legislator nd people who should b 
reached, 1 tl will get the farmers, 
the very kind people who should be edu 
cated. Th 1 furnish the place and get 
the ine with you in every 
possible wz 

Finally, nd ladies, I wish to 
say to you t the women of this countr 
are awa! hi juestion. We s 
with you tl i vision; we are earnest! 
at pty aise, by teaching thes« 
things 1 ls and in o ther r ways, 
a race o s instead of a race of 
tree dest 

Dr. Ri paid a high compliment 
to the splendid work for forestry done 
in Pennsy] iby Miss Myra L. Dock 

\ rising \ thanks was taken to 
the Nat ration of Women's 
Clubs for their able co-operation in the 
causé ; 

The the forenoon W 
on the st tion of timber cutting 
with sp to the much dis 
cussed « the Maine § reme¢ 
: : 
Court. rst paper was by M 
Austin ( iperintendent of stat 
forests in New York, read, on account 
of the ne y absence of Mr. Cary, 
by Mr. Charles R. Pettis. This was 


TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


followed by an address frot 
point of view by 
Secretary of the Associz 
Protection of New Hampsh 
and a member of the New 
bar. Owing to the great 
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an abstract of the Maine 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


AND OFFICERS 
\t the afternoon s 
opened = two o'clock, 
or eneral discussion of si 
tions, taxation and the 1 


the state, which had b 
papers of the forenoon 
ticipated in by Mr. Georg 
Mr. C. R. Pettis, Mr 
President H. S. Drink 
University, who gave 
the work that the Univ 
the field of forestry 
Mowry, Forest Commissi 
Island, Mr. Allen Hollis, 
shire, Dr. J. T. Rothr 
Elliott, Mr. John H. F 
S. L. Hartman.. Direct 
of the. Reclamation S 
dressed the meeting. 

The Committee on R 
its report and resoluti 





as follows: 

Resolved, that for pur 
this As iation approve 
of separating growing tit 
upon which it stands; t 
each yei 
wl a 
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other yriation of m 
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be so advisal le or so us 
of the country. 

Res ]z ed, that appt 
states pe the Nation f 
should be on a scale 
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will be published in a later 
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vast importance of the subject, and with a 
full recognition of the fact that forests are 
National safeguards and defenses against 
National destruction by the forces af nature, 
just as forts and navies are National de- 
fenses against foreign invasion. 

Resolved, that the protection of the water- 
sheds of the country by forest growth, where- 
by an equable flow of springs and streams is 
secured, is co-equal in importance with the 
production of absolutely necessary forest 
products, and the theory that little or no 
beneficial effects are shown in the flow of 
springs and streams from the presence of 
forest growth is opposed to well known facts 
throughout the world. The error of such a 
claim would, if carried to its logical conclu- 
sion, lead not only to the total destruction of 
present forests, but would prevent the pro- 
duction of future forests, and regions now 
covered with forest growth would be reduced 
to barren wastes as are many portions of the 
Old World. 

resolved, that the American Forestry As- 
sociation welcomes the cooperation of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. Such 
cooperation of earnest, patriotic women will 
be of inestimable value in bringing home to 
the people of our land, to the children in 
our schools, the principles for the spread 
of which our association exists. It is a 
cause that will appeal to the patriotic senti- 
ment of the women of the United States, 
and that their aid should have been tendered 
in the gracious presentation of the subject 
today by Mrs. F. W. Gerard is a matter for 
hearty congratulation and encouragement to 
all interested in forestry. 

Resolved, that this Association endorses 
the project of a Southern Appalachian and 
White Mountain National forest as a matter 
of great importance to the industrial, agri- 
cultural and river navigation interests of the 
Southern, Middle and New England States. 
Such reserves would extend to the states 
concerned the same measure of aid and pro- 
tection that has been so bountifully extended 
to the West, and would be of the greatest 
value and importance to our National in- 
terests. 


The Committee on Nominations re- 
ported the following list of officers for 
the coming year and they were duly 
elected : 

President, Curtis Guild, Jr., of Mass- 
achusetts; vice presidents, Joshua L. 
3ailey, Pennsylvania; Andrew Car- 
negie, New York; Charles W. Eliot, 
Massachusetts ; B. E. Fernow, Canada; 
W. W. Finley, Washington, D. C.; 
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David R. Francis, Missouri ; Rutherford 
B. Hayes, North Carolina; George 
Foster Peabody, New York; J. E. 
Ransdell, Louisiana; J. T. Rothrock, 
Pennsylvania; Albert Shaw, New 


York; C. R. Van Hise, Wisconsin; 
treasurer, Otto Luebkert, of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Directors: 
Hampshire ; 
Hampshire ; 


New 


Philip W. Ayres, 
’ New 


Robert P. Bass, 
Curtis Guild, Jr., Massa- 
chusetts ; William S. Harvey, Pennsyl- 
vania; John E. A. Hussey, Massachu- 
setts; Otto Leubkert, Washington, D. 
C.; G. D. Markham, Missouri; George 
H. Maxwell, Illinois; Charles F. Nes- 
bit, Washington, D. C.; Charles Lath- 
rop Pack, New Jersey; M. V. Richards, 


Washington, D. C.; Cuno H. Rudolph, 
Washington, D. C.; Fred S. Underhill, 


New 
Wash- 


Pennsylvania : J. S. Whipple, 
York, and George P. Whittlesey, 
ington, D. ¢ 

Auditors: Charles S. Bradley, Wil- 
liam L. Hall, both of Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Harvey occupied the chair during 
the afternoon, President Guild having 
been one of a delegation to the Capitol. 
The President returned before the an- 
nouncement of the election of officers, 
and upon resuming the chair, said: 


As your delegates to see certain persons 
at the Capitol, the delegation composed of 


Mr. Maxwell and myself report progress 
with encouraging prospects. I cannot go 


further than that at this time. I thank you 
very much indeed for the honor that you 
have so kindly bestowed upon me; and as 
we say on the stump in Massachusetts, 
“Judge a man not by his promises, but by 
his record.’ 


The meeting then adjourned. 

By invitation of the Society of Amer- 
ican Foresters several of the members 
of the Association attended a meeting 
of that society at Mr. Pinchot’s resi- 
dence, 1615 Rhode Island Avenue, N. 
W., in the evening and heard an inter- 
esting lecture on the growing of 
eucalyptus by Mr. F. G. Plummer, of 
the Forest Service. 





GRAZING LEASES IN AUSTRALASIA 


By A. C, VEATCH 
United States Geological Survey 


HEN the United States had 

V\ but one white man to every 

10,000 square miles of terri- 
tory, the matter of grazing on the 
public lands was one of little impor- 
tance, but as the population increased 
and herds of cattle and flocks of sheep 
did likewise, each man desired for his 
stock the choicest of the range. As 
the range was theoretically the prop- 
erty of every man, it soon became for 
practical purposes the property of the 
man strong enough to hold it by force. 
This inevitably led to the “stock wars” 
which have disgraced many parts of the 
West, where one man or group of men 
fixed an arbitrary line, to cross which 
meant not only the destruction of the 
stock of the offender, but in many in- 
stances his life. Everywhere every man 
tried to crowd out the other fellow, 
and each man, feeling insecure as to the 
future, endeavored to get all the feed 
from the range. The result was over- 
grazing, and in many places lands that 
had formerly produced grass several 
feet high were stripped. 

These conditions have led many 
thinking men to feel that the time has 
arrived when there should be no “free 
range,” but that all grazing on public 
lands should be done under grazing per- 
mits or leases. In Australia there has 
been the same development, only in 
Australia they have quit talking about 
government grazing leases on _ public 
lands and have exhaustively tried this 
system. 

Our consideration of the matter of 
grazing leases in Australasia need not 





go back beyond the time when a prac- 
ticable route was discovered through 
the Asutralian Blue Ridge Ranges, and 
the great grazing region of Australia 
discovered. Prior to that time the set- 
tlers had occupied a narrow ribbon 
along the eastern shores of Australia, 
limited on the east by the sea and on 
the west by a formidable range of 
mountains. When this passage was 
finally discovered, adventurous spirits 
sought the new country away from the 
restraining government influences, and 
initiated the long line of Australian 
squatters ; just about the same time sim- 
ilar spirits began the settlement of the 
great sheep-producing region of Amer- 
ica. This country in Australia, west of 
the Blue Ridge Range, was, as in the 
case of the American sheep country, a 
semi-arid region, but, by reason of its 
natural grasses, well adapted to sheep 
growing, and in a few vears the whole 
range was covered with sheep. The 
first comers parceled this country 
amongst themselves and informed the 
new comers that the range was theirs 
by right of possession. Attempts were 
repeatedly made on the part of the gov- 
ernment to initiate a system of leasing 
from which a proper revenue would be 
obtained, but without avail. The mini- 
mum price of land in New South Wales 
at this time was about $5 per acre, and 
when an attempt was made in the legis- 
lative assembly to reduce it, the sheep 
men, by this time wealthy and of great 
influence, opposed it with all their 
strength. When the price of the land 
was finally reduced and people could 


™r. Veatch was appointed by President Roosevelt as special commissioner to investigate 
the laws of the Australasian states relative to the leasing of mineral lands, and spent six 


months in Australia in 1908-9. 


Opportunity was thus afforded for incidentally investigat- 


ing the general subject of land administration in the Australasian states. 
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afford to buy the land, the sheep men 
proceeded at once to protect themselves 
by the purchase of limited areas of 
ground containing waterholes. The 
fight for an adequate leasing system 
dragged on for many years; those who 
were enjoying the public range opposing 
it because they felt that such a change 
would take something from them to 
which they thought they had a right. 
When the law was finaaly enacted it 
provided that all areas leased should 
be subject to entry and purchase, as 
if they had not been leased. This led 
to inevitable conflict, and finally this 
plan was abandoned and the leaseholder 
given a holding with some guarantee of 
tenure. Under this law half the area 
of the lease was secure from entry for 
the full term of the lease, but the other 
half was subject to entry after a rela- 
tively short period. This plan was 
finally found unsatisfactory and was 
abandoned for the present one which 
gives the leaseholder a longer term with 
the assurance that, while the Govern- 
ment can on six months’ notice resume 
any of the land if it should be needed 
for closer settlement, such resumption 
could be effected only when the lessee 
was fully compensated for damages. 
Under this plan, which is now general 
in the Australian States, leaseholders 
have spent large suns in the improve- 
ment of their runs, in sinking artesian 
wells, building storage reservoirs, con- 
structing fences, planting forage plants, 
killing noxious weeds, and in other ways 
improving the range. 

As a result, there are today no more 
enthusiastic supporters of leasehold than 
the sheep men of Australia. They re- 
gard leasehold as the most satisfactory 
form of tenure, not only for the state, 
but for themselves as well. While I 
was in New South Wales one of the 
large sheep owners of that state re- 
turned from a six months’ trip to the 
western United States, where he had 
spent his time wholly looking into the 


conditions in this region. He reported 
that “the American pastoralists had not 
got beyond the conditions which pre- 
vailed in the earliest days of the in- 
dustry in Australia; that there was no 
land legislation in America to give re- 
spectable tenures or anything of that 
kind, and that the industry was carried 
on in a most primitive way.” Some 
weight is given to Mr. Chaffey’s posi- 
tion by the fact that New South Wales, 
with but slightly less than the combined 
area of Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho, 
has two and one-fourth times as many 
sheep and produces seven times as much 
wool. 

The other Australian states seeing 
from the new South Wales experience 
the undesirableness of allowing per- 
sons to endeavor to control the range 
by acquiring the water, adopted the 
policy of making public reserves of all 
the watering places in the semi-arid 
region and of reserving a strip on each 
side of every water course which con- 
tained water for any considerable por- 
tion of the year. This plan is now uni- 
versally followed in Australasia. Only 
in New South Wales and New Zealand 
was this “gridironing” or “peacocking,” 
as the Australian calls it, carried to any 
very great extent, and in both states the 
land officials state that under the acts 
which permit the land officers to ex- 
change lands with private owners and 
the laws which require fencing, they 
were having no difficulty in controlling 
the matter, and were gradually repair- 
ing the harm already done. 

The present terms and conditions of 
grazing leases in Australasia are briefly 
summarized in the following table: 

This table represents a careful digest 
of the very voluminous laws in force in 
the various states and merits the most 
careful and exhaustive study. It gives 
a bird’s-eye view of the principal fea- 
tures of the grazing systems at present 
in force in Australasia. 
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CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION IN 
FORESTRY 


CONFERENCE of representa- 

A tives of the various universities 
and colleges in which forestry is 
taught was held in Washington on 
December 30 and 31, 1909, to con- 
sider the proper organization of 
the teaching of forestry in the 
United States. In the opinion of those 
who attended this conference, results of 
the first importance are likely to flow 
from it. President Drinker, of Lehigh 
University, declared at the last session 
that, with an experience of forty years 
in attending similar conferences of en- 
gineers and others engaged in technical 
work, he regarded this as one of the 
most remarkable meetings in which he 
had ever taken part. He ascribed to 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot, at whose initiative 
the conference was first called together, 
its peculiar character. This lay in the 
fact that the men in whose hands is the 
molding of educational work in forestry 
in this country met together with a 
common viewpoint and purpose, looking 
to the serving of the public interest as 
the fundamental aim of their profession. 
The first idea of the conference was 
explained by Mr. Pinchot to have been 
suggested to him by Prof. Filibert Roth, 
of the University of Michigan. The 
call for it was sent out in the early 
summer, by a letter of invitation to each 
of some twenty-five institutions. The 
list included all forest schools and uni- 
versities and colleges in this country in 
whose curriculum forestry has any im- 
portant place. The call set forth that 
such a conference might be made of 
very great value to the general progress 
of forestry in the United States, as well 
as to the institutions which teach for- 
estry and to the Forest Service, which 
as the most important employer of for- 
esters is vitally interested in their best 
professional training. The things to be 
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considered by the conference were de- 
fined in the call as “the objects and the 
methods of forest instruction, the or- 
ganization and standards of educational 
work in the field of forestry, the co- 
ordination of the work of different in- 
stitutions, and the needs of the Forest 
Service and other employers of forest 
school graduates.” 

Fifteen of the institutions invited to 
attend the conference sent representa- 
tives. The list of delegates was as 
follows: 


Prof. Frederick A. Goetze, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Prof. Carlton C. Curtis, Columbia 
University; Prof. R. T. Fisher, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Prof. C. A. Scott, Iowa State Col- 
lege; President Henry S. Drinker, Lehigh 
University; Prof. Robert W. Hall, Lehigh 
University; Prof. F. W. Besley, Maryland 
Agricultural College; Prof. J. Fred Baker, 
Michigan Agricultural College; Prof. J. A. 
Ferguson, Pennsylvania State College; Prof. 
Gordon T. Tower, University of Maine; 
Prof. Filibert Roth, University of Michigan; 
Prof. Walter Mulford, University of Michi- 
gan; Prof. C. L. Hill, University of Michi- 
gan; Prof. Samuel B. Green, University of 
Minnesota; Prof. Frank J. Phillips, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska; Prof. R. B. Miller, Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick; Prof. Bernard E. 
Fernow, University of Toronto; Prof. Frank 
G. Miller, University of Washington; Prof. 
Henry S. Graves, Yale University, and 
Messrs. Carter, Cox, Ellis, Hall, Kellogg, 
Riley, Smith, and Zon, U. S. Forest Service. 


The meetings were held at Mr. Pin- 
chot’s house, and were opened by an ad- 
dress of welcome from Hon. James 
Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture. The 
first two papers presented, by Prof. 
Henry S. Graves, of Yale University, 
and Prof. Roth, of the University of 
Michigan, called forth a discussion 
which extended throughout the entire 
first day and evening of the conference. 
Professor Graves’s paper had for its 
subject, “The Field of Work and 
Necessary Equipment of the Profes- 
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sional School of Forestry,” and Pro- 
fessor Roth’s, “The Curriculum of the 
Professional School of Forestry.” The 
discussion centered about such ques- 
tions as the amount of training neces- 
sary to equip a forester properly for the 
practice of his profession, the character 
of the training necessary, what field 
work should be done, the relation of the 


professional school to _ preparatory 
schools and colleges, and many similar 
topics. 


Other papers were read as follows: 

“Methods of Instruction in the Forest 
School,” by Prof. R. T. Fisher, of 
Harvard University. 

“The Position of the Forest School 
in the Community,” by Dr. B. E. Fer- 
now, of the University of Toronto. 

“Forestry in the Agricultural Col- 
leges,” by Prof. Samuel B. Green, of 
the University of Minnesota. 

“The Place of Forestry in General 
Education,” by Dr. Herbert A. Smith, 
Editor, Forest Service. 
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“What the Ranger Course Should 
Include,” by Prof. Frank G. Miller, of 
the University of Washington. 

“The Field, Aims, and Methods of 
the Ranger School,” by Mr. E. E. Car- 
ter, Assistant Forester, Forest Service. 

Resolutions adopted at the close of 
the conference set forth: 

1. That the conference goes on record 
in favor of an association of forest 
schools. 

2. That a committee be appointed 
with power to call a meeting of the 
conference at its discretion. 

3. That this committee be charged 
with the formulation of a constitution 
for the proposed association. 

4. That the committee, in consulta- 
tion with the Forest Service and other 
employers of foresters, formulate a 
standard of forest education. 

5. That the proposals of the com- 
mitte be submitted to the members of 
this conference in advance of the meet- 
ing at which they are to be considered. 
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HENRY SOLON GRAVES, FORESTER 
UNITED STATES FOREST SERVICE 


ident appointed to the office of 
Forester of the United States, 


() N THE 12th of January the Pres- 


Henry Solon Graves, the Director 
of the Yale Forest School. How 
completely Mr. Graves fills the re- 


quirements of this exacting position by 
reason of professional training and 
practical experience is shown by his 
record. 

He is the son of Prof. W. B. Graves, 
for many years professor of natural 
sciences at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts, and recently retired. He 
was born in Marietta, Ohio, May 3, 
1871, prepared for college at Phillips 
Andover Academy, and entered Yale 
with the class of 1892. That he was 
an all-around man in college is shown 
by the fact that he played quarter-back 
on the University football team and 
gained high rank in scholarship. He 
was an intimate friend of Gifford 
Pinchot and was led by him to enter 
the study of forestry. After a course 
of graduate study at Harvard, he joined 
Mr. Pinchot at Biltmore, where the 
first application of scientific forestry to 
American conditions was then being 
made on the estate of George W. Van- 
derbilt. At that time there were no 
forestry schools in this country, and, 
after a period of practical work at Bilt- 
more, Mr. Graves went abroad to study 
in European schools. This was only a 
few years ago, and yet he was the 
second American to enter the profession 
of forestry, Mr. Pinchot having been 
the first. His European studies were 
carried on under direction of the most 
eminent of the old world foresters, Sir 
Dietrich Brandis, principally at Munich. 
On his return to the United States he 
was associated with Mr. Pinchot, who 
was then practising as a consulting 
forester in New York City, and they 
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collaborated in the preparation of a 
volume on “The White Pine.” Mr. 
Pinchot became forester of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in July, 1896, and 
Mr. Graves was his first assistant. 
While in this office he continued forest 
explorations and investigations in the 
West. Two of his publications at this 
time were “The Black Hills Forest 
Reserve” and “Practical Forestry in 
the Adirondacks.” The Yale Forest 
School was founded in 1900 and Mr. 
Graves left the Division of Forestry to 
become director of the school. In that 
work he has been conspicuously success- 
ful. The Yale Forest School was the 
first advanced school of forestry in the 
country and it has maintained a leading 
position. In the intervals of his work 
at Yale, Mr. Graves has made a number 
of trips to the National Forests of the 
West as advisor of the Government or 
for the private study of forestry 
problems. 

His publications have been of a high 
order of professional merit. In addition 
to those that have been mentioned they 
include, ‘““The Woodlot,” “Forest Men- 
suration,” “The Woodsman’s Hand- 
book,” and various others. He is editor 
of the Proceedings of the Society 
of American Foresters and is a promi- 
nent member of the organization. He 
has been for several years a director 
of The American Forestry Association 
and has served on its Executive Com- 
mittee and very recently on its Maga- 
zine Committee. In this connection, he 
has had much to do with the plans for 
the improvement and development of 
AMERICAN Forestry. He was a mem- 
ber of the National Conservation Com- 
mission, :. chairman of the Connecticut 
Conservation Association, president of 
the Connecticut Forestry Association, 
vice president of the Society for the 
Protection of New Hampshire Forests, 





























ALBERT F. 


a member of the Connecticut Academy 
of Sciences, an associate editor of The 
Forestry Quarterly, a member of the 
Royal Arboricultural Society of Eng- 
land, member Société Forestiére de 
Franche Compté et Belfort (France), 
and a member of the Oesterreichische 
Reichsforstverein (Germany). He is 
also a member of the Century Club of 
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New York and the Graduate Club of 
New Haven. In 1903 he married Miss 
Marion Welch of New Haven. His 
summers are largely spent at Milford, 
Pennsylvania, where the Yale Forest 
School students receive field and camp 
instruction. 

Mr. Graves assumes his office as 


1 
Forester on the first of February. 


ALBERT F, POTTER 


LBERT F. POTTER, who has 
A been designated by the Secretary 

of Agriculture as Associate For- 
ester, is a western man with a wide 
knowledge of the conditions existing 
west of the Mississippi River. 

Mr. Potter was born in Amador 
County, Cal., November 14, 1859, and 
spent his early childhood on a farm. 
He came to Oakland, Cal., in 1867 and 
thence to San Francisco in 1871. He 
was a pupil in the public schools of 
Oakland and graduated from the Hayes 
Valley Grammar School of San Fran- 
cisco in 1874. Subsequently he studied 
bookkeeping at a night school, serving 
as an office boy during the day in a 
sewing-machine establishment. His em- 
ployer advanced him successively to 
the position of shipping clerk, sales- 
man, buyer, correspondent, bookkeeper, 
and cashier. In 1883 he resigned his 
position on account of illness, and went 
to Apache County, Ariz., where, after 
regaining his health, he successfully 
conducted a live stock business. 

Mr. Potter was exposed to all the 
vicissitudes of life to be found on the 
western frontier, and has watched the 
West grow from a thinly-settled wilder- 
ness to its present state of settlement 
and wealth. In 1893 he was appointed 
inspector for the Live Stock Sanitary 
Commission of Arizona, in which ca- 
pacity he served for two years. He 
also served as county treasurer during 


1895 and 1896. Owing to continued 
drought, he disposed of his cattle in- 
terests in 1895, and in 1896 engaged in 
sheep raising, continuing in this busi- 
ness until 1900. While in the sheep 
business he took an active part in the 
organization of the Arizona Wool 
Growers’ Association, of which he was 
secretary for two years, and aided in 
effecting an agreement allowing a 
proper use of the forest reserves for 
grazing purposes. It was while sec- 
retary of this association that he met 
Mr. Pinchot, then Chief of the Bureau 
of Forestry, and accompanied him on 
a trip of investigation which the Sec- 
retary of the Interior had requested 
Mr. Pinchot to make in cooperation 
with Professor Coville, to determine the 
effects of sheep grazing upon the west- 
ern forest reserves. 

Mr. Pinchot, being struck by Mr. 
Potter’s wide knowledge of western 
conditions, persuaded him to become a 
member of the Bureau of Forestry, and 
Mr. Potter accepted an appointment in 
that bureau in I90I as an expert to 
investigate grazing problems in the 
Federal Forest Reserves, a work which 
his special training and knowledge en- 
abled him to do very efficiently. Dur- 
ing the early part of 1902 he examined 
proposed forest reserves in Arizona, 
and recommended the boundary lines 
for the Santa Rita, Chiricahua, and 
Mount Graham forest reserves, which 
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were subsequently created. In the lat- 
ter part of 1902 he examined proposed 
forest reserves in Utah, and recom- 
mended boundary lines for the Logan, 
Manti, and Aquarius forest reserves, all 
of which have since been established. 
In 1903 Mr. Potter was in charge of 
the field party which made examination 
of forest boundaries in California, 
which resulted in the creation of the 
forests which now compose the Trinity, 
Plumas, Klamath, Shasta, and Modoc 
National Forests. In 1904 he was as- 
signed, at the request of the President, 
to service on the Public Lands Com- 
mission as an expert. He made a spe- 
cial report on this work, which was pub- 
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lished as Bulletin 62, “Grazing on the 
Public Lands.” 

In 1905, when the National Forests 
were transferred to the Department of 
Agriculture, Mr. Potter was made 
Chief of the Branch of Grazing. In | 
July, 1908, he was made Assistant For- 
ester, in charge of the Branch of Graz- ] 
ing. In this position he started the Gov- 
ernment’s work in the improvement of 
National Forest ranges, incluindg the 
forage investigation, the inauguration of 
a campaign to rid the ranges of preda- 
tory animals, investigations to eradicate 
poisonous plants on ranges, and ex- 
periments in pasturing sheep, as a pos- 
sible substitute for the herding system 
in some parts of the country. 




















THE CONNECTION BETWEEN FORESTS 
AND STREAMS 


By JOHN H. FINNEY 
Secretary of the Appalachian National Forest Association 


Nation, I hold these views regard- 

ing the Appalachian-White Moun- 
tain forest project: First, that the es- 
tablishment of this forest area in the 
southern Appalachians and in_ the 
White Mountains is a duty which the 
Nation owes to itself; that it is a mat- 
ter of national self-preservation; that 
only the Nation can do it; second, if 
the way to conserve is to “conserve,” 
that here lies the tangible and sub- 
stantial foundation for a constructive 
policy along conservation lines, at rela- 
tively small cost, to the immense pres- 
ent and future advantage of the whole 
Nation. 

The bringing of this project to this 
point is the result of twenty years of 
work by earnest men; it has been urged 
by three Presidents; it has been ex- 
haustively investigated and _ strongly 
urged by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the House Committees on 
Agriculture. For more than a decade 
it has been before the Congress at prac- 
tically every session; it has passed the 
House once and the Senate three times 
and, being as yet unestablished, it may 
be proper to fankly outline its present 
status in the National Legislature. 

It is meeting there now, as in the 
past, some very active opposition, rang- 
ing from the Speaker down to those 
who, in committee, are in position to 
block progress. One important chair- 
man raises the question of “enormous 
expense ;” another, that conditions are 
“grossly exaggerated;” a southern 
member opposes it on the question of 
“constitutionality.” It met last year a 
powerful antagonist in the person of 
an army engineer (retired), who held 


} COMMON with almost the entire 


that forests had no effect on water sup- 
ply or regulation; this year it meets 
an equally valiant opponent in Mr. 
Willis L. Moore, of the Weather Bu- 
reau, whose carefully timed report 
made to the chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture again fur- 
nishes welcomed ammunition to those 
who fight it. 

That the constitutional objections 
have been eliminated by the report of 
the Judiciary Committee; that condi- 
tions are shown to be not in the least 
“exaggerated ;” that the “enormous ex- 
pense” is but a fraction of what the 
Nation will finally be compelled to ex- 
pend if the area is not now estab 
lished; that the arguments of Colonel 
Chittenden have been fully refuted by 
such men as Prof. Geo. F. Swain, Dr. 
C. E. Van Hise, and other notable sci- 
entists, matter little to those who, be- 
ing in position to block legislation, con- 
tinue to do so on one plea or another. 

I do not measure in scientific attain- 
ment to the present distinguished op- 
ponent of forestry, but some practical 
engineering and a little common sense 
based on an actual knowledge of con- 
ditions in the South may shed some 
light on Mr. Moore’s conclusions as 
reported in the daily press, and show, 
if a demonstration be necessary, to 
those who happened to be in Washing- 
ton on March 4 last, that meteorological 
science is hardly so exact as to re- 
quire the acceptance, without question, 
of the opinions and conclusions of even 
so distinguished a man as the Chief of 
the Weather Bureau. 

Like the gentleman who recently 
came out of the North with tremendous 
claims, but without his notebook and 
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instruments, Mr. Moore states his con- 
clusions with a great flourish of lan- 
guage—but withholds his records. 

Mr. Moore presents ten lofty con- 
clusions. The first four are to the ef- 
fect that forests do not cause or in- 
crease rainfall. Probably not—nobody 
has said that they do; this conclusion 
was reached by other investigators a 
good while ago. 

In his fifth conclusion it is asserted 
that floods are caused by excessive pre- 
cipitation—a fact which we have. in- 
deed, believed from our youth up. But 
he also adds that spring floods, occur- 
ring from the melting of large quan- 
tities of snow, are worse in the forest 
than in the open. Not so. Colonel 
Chittenden made the same claim last 
year and presented records to prove it, 
but his records were found incorrect 
and his claims utterly refuted. 

Mr. Moore’s sixth conclusion is that 
the effects of soil-erosion have been 
exaggerated and that “erosion is not al- 
ways an unmixed evil.”” People of the 
South have but to weigh this _ state 
ment in the scales of their own expe- 
rience to know how wanting it is. Who 
will speak up for the benefits of soil- 
erosion? Certainly not the owners of 
once fertile low lands, or of present 
gullied fields and hillsides, or the power 
companies whose ponds are rapidly fill- 
ing up! 

Conclusion seven is that the moun- 
tainous parts of the water-sheds are so 
small that their run-off would not be 
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sufficient to cause floods even if defor- 


estation allowed a greater and quicker 
run-off. What a statement! Is there 
a man who knows one single 1 i 
tributary of an Appalachian stream 
who cannot, from his own ex 
disprove absolutel) 


y that statem 
co 

Lil 
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to the effect that the removal of forests 
- 
i 


from water-sheds does not tend to in- 


tensify fic le an 


1 low waters. This is 
the important point, and it is here that 


eee a 4 cn att ar ] of fs -ec 
Mr. Moore is farthest afiel Che rec- 
ords of his own bureau disprove his 

ssertions. His own words are: “Floods 


are not of greater frequency and longer 





duration than formerly.” Disproved by 
the Monongahela, disproved by the 
Cumberland, disproved by the Tennes- 
see, the Alabama, the Savannah, the 
Potomac, the Wateree, and the Con- 
garee. Disproved absolutely by every 
southern Appalachian stream whose 
water-shed has in considerable part 
been deforested by cutting and fire. 

The records for these streams, taken 
from the Weather Bureau, are pub- 
lished by the Geological Survey and 
the Forest Service, and are available 
to all who desire to see for them- 
selves. Mr. M. O. Leighton, Chief 
Hydrographer of the Geological Sur- 
vey, made a most thorough and critical 
examination of the records of the 
Weather Bureau for several southern 
Appalachian streams. among them the 
Ohio, the Allegheny, the Savannah, 
the Wateree, and the Alabama, and 
reached the conclusion that, to use his 
own words, “A broad and compre- 
hensive review of river-discharge rec- 
ords in the United States indicates un- 
mistakably that floods are increasing. 
It is true that the opposite tendency 
may be shown on some rivers, wltile 
the records for others indicate little or 
no change: but, taken as a whole, the 
rivers that reveal more intense flood 
tendencies so thoroughly dominate the 
situation that the conclusions above ex- 
pressed must be inevitable.” 

The Forest Service studied the rec- 
ords from a larger number of streams 
than the Geological Survey and found 
“that in many of the streams in the Ap- 
palachain Mountains there had been a 
steady increase in the number and dura- 
tion of floods during the past twenty 
or thirty years,” and that the increase 
is greatest in the streams where the 
st forest has been destroyed and 
least on the streams wher forest con- 
ditions have been least changed. 

If this is “false reasoning” or ‘‘mis- 
taken enthusiasm,” let competent au- 
orities judge on the records as they 
tand, not as they may be presented for 
he perfectly apparent purpose of sup- 
plying ammunition against forest con- 


servation in general and against the 
Appalachian project in particular. 
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A PERSONAL WORD 


By THOMAS ELMER WILL 


N SEPTEMBER 1, 1906, the 

writer entered the service of 

the American Forestry Associa- 
tion as its Secretary. 

With the purchase, in the following 
December, of Forestry and Irrigation, 
he became, also, the editor of that pub- 
lication 

During the period of his connection 
with this office he has sought, as much 
as in him lay, to strengthen the organ- 
ization, enlarge its influence, and ad- 
vance its propaganda. 

In his first two years 
it was his privilege to conduct mem- 
bership work which brought to the As- 
sociation 3,532 new members, or more 
than half of the total membership which 
the organization, in the twenty-eight 
acquired. 





as Secretary, 


vears of its life, has 
not only paid, dur- 
ing the first year of their connection, 
the entire cost of their acquisition, but 

rs in addition to 
which they pledged, for an indefinite 
. ments of $8,063 to 


These members 


a surplus of $6,447.46; 


period, annual 


the work of the Association. 
From January, 1907, when the ed 
itorial department of this magazine was 


established by himself, until April, 
1908, and again, from March until Ni 
vember of 10900, all the 
pearing in its colt 
as have be 

since the latter date 


editorials ap 
imns were his work, 


f those published 


In every practicable way he has 
sought to embody in living realities the 
ideals to 1 1 the organization has 
been committed. The Appalachian Na- 
tional Forest work has received spe- 


cial attention. Resolutions by the score, 
written by hand, have been adopted 
at his instance, and a fusillade of let- 
ters and petitions has swept the halls 


of Congress. A heavy correspondence 
has been built up from nothing, friends 
of the movement have been kept in- 


formed of its progress by frequent spe- 





cial reports and synopses of bills; press 
bulletins have been issued to fifteen 
hundred newspapers ; articles have been 
written for numerous publications, in- 
cluding the World’s IV Review of 
Reviews, Independent, | - Science 
Monthly, McClure’s, J il of the 
Franklin Institute, Vick’s Magazine, 
Journal of the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers’ Association, American In- 
dustries, and others, and the gospel of 
forestry and conservation has been car- 
ried by lectures to North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, District of 
Columbia, Maryland, nnsylvania, 
New York, Maine, Ohio, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Missouri. Ina single , sixty-four 
Chautauquas were addr whereby, 
bv a conservative estin 5,000 peo- 


ple were reached with the oral mes- 
sage and twice that maz re by the 


accompanying press rej 
With the appearance « 
\T ERT ] 


\N FORESTRY, 


his issue of 

ter’s con- 
with the work of the Amer- 
ican Forestry Associati nds. His 


to which 





rest, however, in tl 
it is committed abates 
In that movement, in 





-ecog- 
recog 


nizes but a phase of that broader and 
deeper movement in enlisted 
while the conservation movement was 


as yet unborn, and forestry in America 
the move- 


was in its swaddling cl 
i ation of 


ent whose end is the 
the equal rights, liberties, and oppor- 
iti people, and the es- 
lain ‘e of con- 


he least and lowest 
complete 





As never before, the 


s ready to hear and 
for the conservation « 
heritage and governmet 
before the people are r 
to effect this end. 
Spontaneously, though uncalled, they 
ul 


try to-day 
the appeal 
common 
t, and as never 
ly to organize 
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are rallying to the standard of con- 
servation’s chief champion, Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot, who, by his works, has proved 
his faith that duty is dearer than of- 
fice, and that higher laws and loyalties 
exist than those which would perpet- 
uate and intensify conditions already 
well-nigh unbearable. 


FORESTRY 


In the face of such an example, it 
behooves every soldier of the common 
good to stand by his guns and do his 
duty ; and with these the writer hopes, 
in the future, as he has sought in the 
past, to be found—ready and patient, 
at his post, waiting, while wait he must; 
fighting, when fight he may. 
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EDITORIAL 


Gifford Pinc ho 


HE sudden act of dismissal by 

which Gifford Pinchot, the builder 
of the United States Forest Service, 
was removed from the office he has 
raised to so high a level of dignity and 
usefuness, left the people stunned. It 
is the reward and the peril of such 
creators as Mr. Pinchot has been that 
they become so closely identified with 
their office that the people can hardly 
understand their severance from it. 

We do not propose to discuss the 
merits of the dismissal. Every con- 
ceivable view of that has been expressed 
and people may take their choice. We 
may concede that the gage was thrown 
down by the forester so defiantly that it 
must have been taken up by the Presi- 
dent. We may even suppose that Mr. 
Pinchot, who knows official Washing- 
ton thoroughly, may have expected and 
courted the action that came so swiftly. 
He has entered a great fight ; the official 
harness may have galled; he could not 
resign under existing circumstances ; 
but he could secure relief and freedom 
to carry on the campaign by this bold 
stroke. Opinions may differ as to the 
wisdom of his course, but no one can 
doubt that his act was a brave one and 
his purpose honest. On the other hand, 
we must concede that his provocation 
was great. 

Whatever its merits, this controversy 
has been swept into the great fog-bound 
region of politics and personalities, and 
since this is the case, in order that we 
may see more clearly, there are certain 
things that no American citizen should 
allow himself to forget. It is easy 
enough to criticize individual acts and 
errors of judgment in any man who has 
done great things. Unfortunately, we 
are not always so ready to take full 
measure of the good things in his 
record. 
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Let it not be forgotten, then, that 
Gifford Pinchot, who might have en- 
joyed life easily, who might have had 
all the fruits of the society tree passed 
down to him, has elected to be one of 
the hardest working citizens of this re- 
public, giving himself heart and soul 
to a cause in which he believed, to a 
work he loved, because it was a great 
work, and that he has labored year in 
and year out with ceaseless devotion in 
this cause, and with an ever-widening 
knowledge of its need and its possi- 
bilities. 

He was the first American to adopt 
the profession of forestry, which we 
now know to be one of the first in use- 
fulness, and for which we are now 
educating young men as fast as our in- 
creasing facilities will allow but hardly 
fast enough to meet the growing de- 
mand. His contagious enthusiasm and 
quality of leadership has been a potent 
factor in this rise of his chosen pro- 
fession into favor. 

He entered the Forest Service, then 
a humble division of a somewhat 
humble Government department, a di- 
vision that had one room and five or 
six employees, and built it up to its 
present proportions, with over two 
thousand men employed in the adminis- 
tration of the National Forests alone. 
The Service has the administration of a 
vast public domain of 190,000,000 acres, 
presenting problems of stupendous 
magnitude, which have been grappled 
with successfully for the most part. If 
some mistakes have been made in single 
cases, who should cavil at it? Is there 
any private of Governmental business 
of similar magnitude the whole frame- 
work of which has had to be created in 
a few years from the ground up in 
which mistakes could not be found? Is 
it often that such a business shows as 
few mistakes as the Forest Service? 
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In general, its methods and principles 
commend themselves to the American 
people, except to the few who are de- 
prived of their unlimited enjoyment of 
the use and profits of the public domain. 

All this has been done in a wonder- 
fully short time, and popular interest 
and belief in the value of intelligent 
forestry has grown correspondingly all 
over the United States. The advantage 
of this to the country is incalculable, 
because its benefits are largely in the 
future. No propaganda has ever been 
more unselfish than this. Few of those 
who have aided it had anything to gain 
by it personally. We do not mean 
to credit Mr. Pinchot with having done 
all this, but he has for over ten years 
been the active, central figure in this 
great movement—its “evangelist,” as a 
western man well expressed it. When 
criticisms of details of his acts and of 
his management as a Government 
official are made, these larger facts 
should be kept well in mind. The 
United States is immeasurably richer 
and better for his work. Can that be 
said of the work of his critics? 


ye oye pe 
The New Forester 


HE general sentiment of the country 

will applaud the appointment of Mr. 
Graves as Forester of the United States. 
The tribute to his personality and his 
ability from his distinguished predeces- 
sor, as expressed at the annual dinner 
of The American Forestry Association, 
is printed on another page of this maga- 
zine. Nothing could be added to that 
and nothing need be subtracted from 
it. It was the plain statement of a 
friend who knows him as well probably 
as any man. There is a peculiar appro- 
priateness in this succession to the office, 
because of the close relation that Mr. 
Pinchot and Mr. Graves have sustained 
in the development of American for- 
estry. They two have founded the pro- 
fession of forestry in the United States, 
and have contributed more largely than 
any others to its tremendous develop- 
ment during the last ten years. The 
appointment of Mr. Graves is a guar- 
antee that the policy of the Forest 
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Service will remain practically un- 
changed, that this department of the 
Government service will lose nothing of 
its strength and that the flurry that has 
taken place in the official order of the 
capital will not be allowed to endanger 
this great public service. 

The National Forest Service has be- 
fore it two distinct problems, eastern 
and western. The successful adminis- 
tration of the vast forest domains of 
the West requires special methods of 
treatment and understanding of the 
country and its needs and temper; but 
the really vital forest problems of the 
country are coming in the more popu- 
lous states of the East, where the needs 
of the people for the products of the 
forest are continually increasing. The 
new Forester is amply qualified by wide 
acquaintance with American conditions 
and by the highest professional skill to 
deal with the extensive forestry of the 
West and the intensive forestry of 
the East. The appointment of Mr. 
Potter as Associate Forester likewise 
strengthens the Service, for his experi- 
ence with Western conditions, and with 
the local questions that confront the ad- 
ministrators of the Western forests, will 
make him a most valuable assistant to 
his chief. Altogether, the country is to 
be congratulated that the disturbance 
which seemed to most people almost 
revolutionary has turned out so well in 
this respect. 


wo 
The Men Behind the Movement 


HE recent changes in the Forest 

Service lend an especial interest to 
the reminiscent remarks of Gifford 
Pinchot at the annual dinner of the 
American Forestry Association. Intro- 
duced by President Guild as a man 
“who needs no official title, a private 
citizen whom we know as the father 
of forestry in the United States, and 
what title could be higher?” Mr. 
Pinchot, after a few words of acknowl- 
edgment, said: 

“T have followed along the footsteps 
of men, many of whom are here to- 
night: and as I was sitting a few mo- 
ments ago listening to the end of the 
admirable speech that Senator Smoot 
was making, and to the very wonderful 
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and apt illustration of your President, 
I was thinking, in the back of my head, 
of the time that has gone by in this 
forest movement, about some of the 
men who made it what it was in the 
early days, and whose friends have 
carried on the work until now. 

“Dr. Franklin B. Hough, the first 
Commissioner of Forestry, under whom 
began the little division which has now 
spread into the National Forest Service, 
I think ought to be remembered on a 
night like this, when, if I judge rightly, 
you are taking stock of the great ad- 
vance that has been made in forestry 
in the last few years, and putting in a 
new peg, setting a new high water mark 
of interest and effectiveness and readi- 
ness to go ahead. And there are very 
many other men. There is Dr. Fernow, 
who followed him, who is now teaching 
in Canada, my immediate predecessor 
in the Department of Agriculture. The 
man whom I want to mention next is 
one whose march has been steady, con- 
tinuous, effective, and directly in the 
leadership of all of us, whose fight was 
begun single-handed under tremendous 
difficulties ; who, before he was through, 
had so conquered and held the loyalty 
of a whole state that when a hostile 
Governor tried to remove him from 
his office, he was compelled by the 
unanimous voice of all the citizens to 
take him back—Dr. Rothrock. 

“No one can look about this room 
without finding man after man whose 
services have been very great indeed. 
There is the senator here (Senator 
Smoot), the best friend of the Forest 
Service on the floor of the Senate. He 
has shown that friendship in two of the 
hardest fights any Government bureau 
has had to sustain, and, thanks to him, 
we pulled through all right; I judge 
from his talk that when the fight comes 
the Senator will be there. 

“T may have gone out of the Forest 
Service, ladies and gentlemen. I am 
not prepared to deny that. But I ob- 
serve that there is no danger whatever 
but that the work will go on just ex- 
actly the same. 

“Now, I could talk for an hour, and 
a good many hours, just in pointing out 
the men around this table whose serv- 


ices have been great; Mr. Farquhar, 
Mr. Pack, Mr. MacFarland, your Presi- 
dent (whose service has been very great 
indeed), Mr. Maxwell, Mr. Cox. I am 
not going to try to go all around the 
table, because I think practically every 
man here has served the cause of for- 
estry in a great degree; and the thing I 
want to say is simply this, that out of 
the united efforts of the men who are in 
this room tonight, and a few others not 
here, has sprung a movement which has 
consolidated in its grasp the whole of 
the American people, until there is not 
any question whatever, that no matter 
what men come and what men go, the 
forest work is going straight on. 

“Now, there is one man of whom I 
want to speak a word. No one has ever 
been more fortunate in the loyal sup- 
port, assistance and co-operation of the 
men who were working under him and 
with him than I have been. I cannot 
speak too highly of the fidelity, enthu- 
siasm and devotion of the men in the 
Forest Service. They are as clean and 
fine a body of young men, and some few 
old ones, as clean and fine a body of 
men, I believe, as ever were gotten to- 
gether for any public purpose in this 
world, and they have got the spirit that 
will carry them straight on to do just 
exactly the same kind of work in the 
future, only better than they have been 
doing in the past. And as for men 
like Colonel Harvey, and others who 
have given their time freely and gener- 
ously, who have given their money and 
their enthusiasm, which is better than 
all, to carry on this movement, no one 
has ever been more fortunate than I in 
the men who worked with me, and with 
whom I have worked in this whole 
movement. 

“There is one man for whom I want 
to bespeak your most vigorous and 
earnest support. When I began forest 
work a good many years ago in this 
country, the first assistant I had, the 
man to whom I turned as the one best 
able, as I thought, of all the youngsters 
I knew to take hold of this work and 
carry it on, was the man, curiously 
enough, who now steps into my shoes, 
and will carry on the work that I have 
had a share in forwarding. Now, there 
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is no better breed of man grown than 
Henry Solon Graves. I do not know a 
more loyal gentleman, a more devoted 
friend, or a better forester in this 
country or any other than Harry 
Graves. I want the Forest Service to 
stand behind him with the same loyalty, 
and with more loyalty, if that is pos- 
sible, (and I doubt it), than they have 
given to me; and I bespeak for him the 
very kind of support in his office as 
chief forester that you gave to me 
while I was there. I sincerely hope 
he will have it. He is as worthy of it 
as anybody can be, and there is nothing 
that will advance this enterprise any 
better than your standing behind with 
the full force of your enthusiasm, and 
this organization. 

“Now, that is what I wanted to say 
to you. This movement has come up 
through the years through self sacrifice, 
and the vigor and determination of a 
body of men scattered all over this 
country, from Maine to California, and 
from Florida to Washington. It has 
taken a hold on our people, the capacity 
of which for good it is practically im- 
possible for any of us to estimate. It 
was out of the work that this associa- 
tion represents that the great conserva- 
tion movement sprang; and it seems to 
me, as I look ahead now, that if there 
is any body of men anywhere in the 
world that has reason to be sanguine 
and hopeful and confident of the future, 
not only ready for the work, but keen to 
get at it, it is this body, which I am 
proud to honor, the body of men who 
are standing behind the cause of for- 
estry in the United States.” 
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Living on the Principal 

ECRETARY WILSON rightly says 

that the great reason for the high 
price of food-stuffs is that too many 
people are going to the cities to be fed 
and too few are on the farms to pro- 
duce food. This is really the crux 
of the whole question, and neither 
boycotts nor temporary legislation will 
settle it. The comment of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, above mentioned, fits 
well with the words of Senator Smoot 
of Utah, in his address at the annual 
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dinner of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, to the effect that unless the 
present situation were wisely handled 
the people of the next generation would 
suffer so heavily from high prices of 
the necessaries of life that they would 
be amazed. at the incompetence of the 
statesmen of today in handling our 
natural resources. 

It all falls in the same category. The 
good management of the great moun- 
tain forests of the west to get the best 
results in a large way, both in produc- 
tion and in protection; the more in- 
tensive forestry of the populous east, 
to secure the maximum forest crops 
and the indispensable protection that 
the forest gives to land and water, on 
the older and harder worked hills of the 
Eastern country; the maintenance of 
healthy and productive soil conditions 
and the skillful utilization of the land 
to produce the best and largest crops 
and to maintain as many useful animals 
as possible,—all of these are part of one 
great scheme that must be developed in 
its entirety if the American people are 
to live and prosper on their wonderful 
heritage. We have been squandering 
our principal; we must get down to 
living on our interest, and learn to make 
that larger year by year. 


wow 
The Conservation Message 





HE President, to give greater force 

to some of his recommendations 
that he considered of particular impor- 
tance to the country. reserved their 
full presentation for special messages, 
and in one of these messages, sent in 
on the 14th of January, embodied his 
thoughts and wishes upon the various 
phases of the conservation program: 
The improvement of our waterways; 
the reclamation and irrigation of arid 
and semi-arid lands; the reclamation 
by drainage of swamp lands; the pres- 
ervation of forests and reforestation of 
suitable areas; “the reclassification of 
the public domain with a view of sep- 
arating from agricultural settlement 
mineral, coal, and phosphate lands, and 
sites belonging to the Government bor- 
dering on streams suitable for the util- 
ization of water-power.” The last 
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clause, which is given in the President’s 
own words, expresses what he is un- 
derstood to regard as the subject of 
first importance for legislation. There 
are those who believe that the execu- 
tive power is sufficient under existing 
laws to accomplish the desired results 
in this direction, but the President and 
his legal advisers, as the public has 
good reason to know, have doubts upon 
this point and believe that an unques- 
tioned warrant for necessary action to 
protect the public rights should be 
given by legislative enactment. 

We do not propose to discuss the 
message in detail at this time. It de- 
serves that careful and thorough study 
which was doubtless given to its prep- 
aration. If in some respects it is dis- 
appointing, it is encouraging in the 
fact that the President has believed that 
this great and many-sided issue called 
for such extended treatment in his rec- 
ommendations to Congress. Recogni- 
tion of the fundamental importance of 
these questions to the American people 
shows the President to be in sympathy 
with the profound convictions of those 
who hold the most intelligent and un- 
selfish views upon the needs of the 
country. 

Now, let Congress translate this con- 
viction into action and make the Presi- 
dent’s recognition of great principles 
effective as far as may be through 
legislation. 

To one item in the message we wish 
to direct especial attention. Specific 
recommendations are sometimes lost 
sight of in these ponderous official docu- 
ments. In treating the subject of tor- 
ests the President says: “The part 
played by the forests in the equaliza- 
tion of the supply of water on water- 
sheds is a matter of discussion and dis- 
pute, but the general benefit to be de- 
rived by the public from the extension 
of forest lands on water-sheds and the 
promotion of the growth of trees in 
places that are now denuded and that 
once had great, flourishing forests 
goes without saying.” The President 
thus accepts the sounder view of the 
best forest and engineering science, as 
against the hasty and. unsurpported 


statements recently attributed to a sub- 
ordinate government official. 

Mr. Taft declares that control over 
private owners in the treatment of their 
forests is a matter for state rather than 
national regulation, “because there is 
nothing in the Constitution that author - 
izes the Federal Government to exer- 
cise any control over forests within a 
state, unless the forests are owned in 
a proprietary way by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The italics are our own. 
Without caviling over the slight inac- 
curacy of phrasing, since the Federal 
Government can own nothing, but can 
only acquire and manage as the agent 
of the Nation, we observe that this 
clause affords an excellent introduc- 
tion and foundation for the ensuing 
paragraph, which we quote: 

It has been proposed, and a bill for the 
purpose passed the lower house in the last 
Congress, that the National Government ap- 
propriate a certain amount h year out 
of the receipts from the forestry business 
of the Government to institute reforesta- 
tion at the sources of certain navigable 
streams to be selected by the Geological 
Survey with a view to determining the 
practicability of thus improving and pro- 
tecting the streams for Federal purposes. 
I think a moderate expenditure for each 
year for this purpose, for a period of five 
or ten years, would be of the utmost benefit 
in the development of our forestry system. 





Advocates of the Weeks bill for the 
creation of National Forests, with es- 
pecial reference to the two great Ap- 
palachian water-sheds —the northern 
and southern — rejoice at this distinct 
endorsement of the measure which they 
believe, in view of the facts which 
have been persistently and thoroughly 
put in evidence during several years of 
agitation, to be one of the most imme- 
diately pressing conservation measures 
before the country. It is to be noted 
that in its present form the bill obviates 
the objection brought against it orig- 
inally, that it took the income of the 
western National Forests to buy forests 
in the East, and makes the appropria- 
tion a direct one. The President evi- 
dently had the original form of the 
bill in mind. 

It may be in order to suggest to reg- 
ulars and insurgents alike that opposi- 
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tion or obstruction to the passage of the 
Weeks bill will be directed against a 
policy of the President—a part of the 
conservation program adopted and put 
forth by him. 

we oe ye 


The Appalachian Bill Once More 


NCE again this publication appeals 

to its readers for aid in promoting 

the enactment of the Appalachian Bill. 

In various forms and under different 

names, this legislation has long been 

before Congress. Three times it has 

passed the Senate and once the House; 

but again its friends must begin prac- 

tically de novo and perform their first 
works over. 

Clearly, the need for this legislation 
increases as time passes. The woods 
are falling, the fires are raging, sand- 
bars are filling the streams, dams are 
silting up and damages almost irrep- 
arable are, by this long-protracted de- 
lay, being effected. But still inertia 
characterizes the management of our 
National Legislature. 

Not only so, but open opposition is 
showing its head with a boldness hith- 
erto rarely observed. The paper of 
Lieutenant Colonel Chittenden together 
with other hostile literature, adorns 
the desks of numerous congressmen, 
plainly testifying that the foes of 
Appalachian legislation are busy. 

This, of course, is in line with events 
now all too familiar. Readers of this 
publication know of the series of at- 
tacks on the conservation movement 
and its chief proponents: the failure to 
provide a modest appropriation for the 
maintenance of the National Conserva- 
tion Commission, the attempt, largely 
successful, to suppress the report 
of that commission, the astounding 
Tawney amendment to the Sundry 
Civil Bill, and the declaration of war, 
semi-privately then, it is true, on the 
leaders of the conservation movement, 
all came months ago. But the tree 
then planted is bearing its fruit. The 
work of the Reclamation Service has 
been discouraged, if not demoralized: 
the National Forest Service has been 
deprived of its famous and most ef- 


fective head, more conservation litera- 
ture has been suppressed, water-power 
bills in the interest of private concerns 
abound in congressional committee- 
rooms, the inland waterways move- 
ment has been “beared” by the com- 
mission which went abroad presumably 
in its behalf, and it is now but nat- 


ural to expect that foes of Appalachian . 


legislation will take courage and arm 
themselves openly for the fray. 

That the activity of enemies of this 
legislation should be met by equal and 
greater activity on the part of its 
friends, goes without saying. Good 
legislation does not enact itself. What 
the people want they must fight for. If 
they regard their legislators as their 
masters, they must be satisfied with 
such legislation as they can get. If, 
on the contrary, they regard them as 
their servants, they must act accord- 
ingly and show their faith by their 
works. Ordinarily speaking, legislators 
are interested in good legislation only 
when their constituents are also inter- 
ested, and tremendously so, in the 
same. To rely upon Congress to care 
well for the people’s requirements with- 
out having those requirements pressed 
upon Congress by the people, is to rest 
upon a broken reed. If friends of the 
protection of the forests in the White 
and Southern Appalachian mountains 
desire results at this session, they must 
promptly bestir themselves. They must 
state their wants to their senators and 
representatives in unmistakable terms 
and in tones that will not accept no for 
an answer. Thus proceeding, what- 
ever be the form of House organiza- 
tion, or the attitude of the Speaker, they 
can secure the passage of this bill. 
Otherwise, it is already doomed, dead, 
and buried. 


The First National Forests 


HE inclusion in a report in Conser- 

vation for October of a statement 
“that Mr. Cleveland established the 
first National Forests,’ brought from 
Robert Underwood Johnson, of the Cen- 
tury Magazine, thanwhomnooneis more 
conversant with the facts, a letter call- 
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ing attention to the prior acts of Presi- 
dent Harrison’s administration. In the 
reference to Mr. Johnson’s letter made 
in the November number, we hardly did 
full justice to President Harrison and 
Secretary Noble for what they did. Now 
that this work has attained such large 
proportions under their successors, we 
must not forget the achievements of 
the farsighted men who saw the needs 
and made the beginnings when there 
was no great popular demand for for- 
estry and conservation. By recalling 
this we do not in the least minimize 
the splendid work of to-day. The case 
is fully covered in an article from 
Forest and Stream of March g, 1893, 
which seems like an original source of 
ancient history, so rapidly are we mov- 
ing in this twentieth century, and yet it 
is so recent that the facts should not 
be forgotten. The article was pub- 
lished under the title “Secretary Noble’s 
Monument,” and reads as follows: 


We have more than once called attention 
to the broad and farseeing policy inaug- 
urated by Secretary Noble in the matter of 
forest preservation in the less-inhabited por- 
tions of the country, and it is satisfactory 
to see that the daily press is now giving 
him credit for the great work he has done. 

It will be remembered that, beginning with 
the Yellowstone National Park, which was 
brought to the notice of Mr. Noble early in 
his administration, he has given much atten- 
tion to the question of our parks and timber 
reservations. To say nothing of the Grant, 
Sequoia, and Tule River parks, the preserva- 
tion of which we owe almost entirely to Mr. 
Noble, there were set aside soon after the 
act of Congress of March 3, 1891, six timber 
reservations, embracing an estimated area of 
three and a quarter million of acres. Of 
these, three lie in Colorado, one in New 
Mexico, one in Oregon, and one in Wyoming, 
adjoining the Yellowstone National Park. 
Besides these forest preserves, Mr. Noble has 
considered as well the question of preserving 
our marine mammalian fauna of the North 
west coast, which is so rapidly disappearing 
under the constant persecution of white men 
and Indians, and has set aside an Alaskan 
island as a reservation. 

In December last there was established 
in southern California a timber reservation 
near Los Angeles, including nearly 1,000,- 
000 acres. This will be known as the San 
Gabriel Timber Land Reservation. and in 
cludes all the mountains from Salidad Can- 
yon, where the Southern Pacific Railroad 
passes through the mountains, eastward to 
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the Cajon Pass. A little later another res- 
ervation of about 800,000 acres was an- 
nounced, to be called the San Bernardino 
Mountain Forest Reservation. This adjoins 
the San Gabriel reserve and runs eastward 
from the Cajon Pass to San Gorgonio. 
Finally, the the 14th of February, the Sierra 
Reservation was set aside. This comprises 
over 4,000,000 acres and takes in the high 
Sierra, extending southward from the line of 
the Yosemite National Park to the seventh 
standard parallel south. It includes the ex- 
isting Grant, Sequoia, Tule River, and Mount 
Whitney reservations, and also the wonderful 
Kings River Canyon, which has been de- 
scribed by Mr. John Muir in the Century 
Magazine. 

This country is one of surpassingly beauti- 
ful scenery and contains some of the highest 
peaks to be found within the limits of the 
United States. It is of especial interest for 
its giant forests, many of which are yet un- 
touched, and which contain the great sequoias, 
together with many other species of Pacific 
forest trees of remarkable interest and beauty. 
Besides this, the region is it iteresting as con- 
taining a considerable amount of game, and, 
on the high mountains, species of birds and 
mammals which are not found elsewhere in 
California. 

Far more important, however, to the coun- 
try, from an economic point if view, is the 
preservation of the water supply, which will 
be insured by the setting aside of these res- 
ervations. Throughout most of the western 
country the question of We iter for irrigating 
purposes is the most vital one met by the 
settler, but it is only within a very few years 
that the slightest regard has been had to 
the farmer’s needs. 

It is proposed before long, we understand, 
to set aside a tract of about 1,000,000 acres 
in the state of Washington, which will be 
known as the Pacific Reservation, and will 
include Mount Rainier; and in southern 
Utah, about the Grand Canyon of the Col- 
orado, President Harrison has made another 
forest reserve of 1,900,000.’ 

Much credit is due to Mr. R. U. Johnson, 
of the Century, who has been untiring in 
the efforts to secure proper legislation for the 
protection of the Yosemite National Park, 
and to Messrs. Hague, Phillips, and Roose- 
velt, who have taken special interest in the 
Yellowstone Park. All this, however, would 
have availed little had it not been for the 
wisdom and _ farsightedness of Secretary 
Noble. His broad mind was able to appre- 
ciate the needs of this country, and he had 
the courage to lead public opinion where 
others would have been content to wait for 
the popular cry and then obey it. He has 
set on foot a work that will live long after 
he has passed away, and if in his admin- 
istration he had accomplished nothing besides 
this work of forest preservation, he would 
have deserved well of his country. 


Harrison. 
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President Roosevelt's Acknowledgments to 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot 


Recent developments make the following, 
published in Conservation for September 
last, worth rereading: 

“We have been doing everything in our 
power to prevent fraud upon the public 
land. * * * So much for what we are trying 
to do in utilizing our public lands for the 
public; in securing the use of the water, 
the forage, the coal, and the timber for the 
public. In all four movements my chief 
adviser, and the man first to suggest to 
me the courses which have actually proved 
so beneficial, was Mr. Gifford Pinchot, the 
Chief of the National Forest Service. Mr. 
Pinchot also suggested to me a movement 
supplementary to all of these movements; 
one which will itself lead the way in the 
general movement which he represents and 
with which he is actively identified, for the 
conservation of all our natural resources. 
This was the appointment of the Inland 
Waterways Commission.”—Address of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt before the National Editorial 
Association, at Jamestown, Va., June Io, 
1907. 

“All these various uses of our natural re- 
sources are so closely connected that they 
should be coordinated, and should be treated 
as part of one coherent plan and not in 
haphazard and piecemeal fashion. It is 
largely because of this that I appointed the 
Waterways Commission last year. * * * The 
reason this meeting takes place is because we 
had that Waterways Commission last year. 
* * * Especial credit is due to the initia- 
tive, the energy, the devotion to duty, and 
the farsightedness of Gifford Pinchot [Great 
applause], to whom we owe so much of the 
progress we have already made in handling 
this matter of the coordination and conserva- 
tion of natural resources. If it had not been 
for hjm, this Convention neither would nor 
could have been called.”—President Roose- 
velt in his opening address to the Confer- 
ence of the Governors of the United States, 
White House, May 13, 


wo oe oe 
Mr. Pinchot's Public Statement 


Following his removal from office, Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot said: 


“At this time I have no comment to make 
on recent events. Whether in or out of the 
Government service I propose to stay in the 
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fight for conservation and equal opportunity. 
Every movement and measure from what- 
ever source that tends to advance conserva- 
tion and promote government by men for 
human welfare I shall try to help. Every 
movement and measure from _ whatever 
source that hinders conservation and pro- 
motes government by money for profit I 
shall endeavor to oppose. The supreme test 
of mov ements and measures is the welfare 
of the plain people. I am as ready to sup- 
port the administration when it moves to- 
ward this paramount end as I am to op- 
pose it when it moves away. 

“T leave the Forest Service with profound 
regret. Its growth, its stability, and its suc- 
cess are due to the character, capacity, and 
hard work of a remarkably devoted, able, 
and high-minded body of men. I bear eager 
testimony to the service they have rendered 
this Nation. They are well prepared to 
carry on the work. Out of this work of the 
Forest Service grew the conservation move- 
ment, which has taken so remarkable a hold 
on the Nation. Less than three years ago 
the word itself, in its present meaning, was 
substantially unknown and the movement for 
which it stands had not been born. To-day 
it expresses one of our deepest National 
convictions and the principles for which it 
stands are received as axiomatic. It is only 
the execution of them which remains in 
doubt. 

“The great Conference of Governors in 
the White House in May, 1908, led to the 
appointment of the National Conservation 
Commission, whose report gave us a new 
conception of the value of our natural re- 
sources. It told us what is needed for their 
prompt and orderly development and for 
their safety and perpetuation. Together with 
President Roosevelt’s message transmitting 
its report, the recommendations of the com- 
mission furnished a complete statement of 
the conservation policy, met our needs 
squarely and prescribed the remedy. They 
included definite practical recommendations 
for the protection of forests against fire and 
for equitable forest taxation. The classifi- 
cation of the public domain was strongly 
urged and principles for its use and dis- 
position were laid down. The necessity for 
preserving the fertility of our soils and de- 
veloping their agricultural value by a 
and otherwise was covered, and particula 
attention drawn to the need of retaining our 
phosphate lands, then in danger of absorption 
by a foreign syndicate. The separation of 
mineral rights from rights to the surface 
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of the land was urged and the leasing of 
lands valuable for coal and other mineral 
fuels, under equitable conditions, was rec- 
ommended. The principles which should 
govern the development of our waterways 
for navigation, power, and other uses were 
laid down, and the broad plan of the Inland 
Waterways Commission, which first called 
public opinion to the necessity of limita- 
tion in time and proper compensation to the 
publie in grants for water-power, was in 
dorsed. In a word, the report of the com- 
mission and the message together set forth 

comprehensive, definite scheme for the con- 
servation of our natural resources and in- 
cluded the essential details of all the best 
that has been proposed since they appeared. 


We were ready to move forward. 
“At this critical period, when the goal was 
in sight, enemies of conservation in Con 


gress not only succeeded in preventing an 
appropriation with which to pursue the work, 
but attempted to forbid its progress by the 
Tawney amendment to the last sundry civil 
bill. Thereupon the work of the National 
Conservation Commission was stopped. The 
recommendations of the commission still 
wait for action. All wise men will agree 
that the situation is serious. The Tawney 
amendment was more than a mistake—it was 
a deliberate betrayal of the future. The 
dangers which confront the conservation 
movement to-day must be met by positive 
action by Congress. No action will be equiv- 
alent to bad action and will have the same 
results. Unless Congress acts the water- 
powers will pass into the hands of special 
interests without charge and without limit 
of time. So with the phosphate deposits on 
public lands when the withdrawals which 
now protect them are removed. So with 
the enormously valuable coal deposits in 
Alaska, which the present law would sell for 
$10 per acre. 

“The danger of bad legislation is no less 
serious. The special interests must no longer 
be allowed to take what they choose out 
of the great property of all the people. Those 
who steal public lands steal homes from 
men and women who need them. Congress 
can stop the pillage or Congress can let it 
go on. In the absence of proper action, two 
great conservation plans for the public wel- 
fare may fail. The first is the control of 
water-powers on navigable streams in the 
public interest. The second is the construc- 
tion of the deep waterway from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf. The unanimous opinion 
of the Mississippi Valley recognizes this 
waterway as a commercial necessity. It be- 
lieves with reason that the cost which is al- 
ready officially known will be trivial when 
compared with the benefits conferred. 
Transportation facilities create traffic. The 
failure to develop our waterways, together 
with adequate terminals and connections by 
rail, leaves to the railroads a complete 
monopoly of transportation in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 


“The conservation of natural resources and 
the conservation of popular government are 
both at stake. The one needs conservation 


no less than the other. It is the duty of 
every man of good will to make known with- 
out delay to his representatives in the House 
and Senate his firm intention to hold them 
responsible for safeguarding the rights and 
property of the people. The remedy lies 
there. The first great, immedi danger is 








that the water-powers will lost; ‘the 
second, that the coal lands w lost. But 
these specific dangers of loss are 





merely parts of the great issue between 
the special interests and the rest of us. That 
issue is whether this country shall be man- 
aged by men for human welfare or by money 





for profit. It is a tremendous moral issue, 
far greater than any man’s personal feelings 
or personal fortunes. It lies between the 
people and their representat on one side 
and the interests and their representatives 


on the other; between progress and reac- 
tion; between special privilege and a square 
deal. I repeat that the supreme test is the 
welfare of the plain people. It is time to 
apply it.” 


Where Does He Stand? 


The labored explanations by which the 
President attempts to justify himself in his 
letter to Mr. Gifford Pinchot dismissing 
him from the Forestry Service are not likely 
to affect materially the public judgment. Mr. 
Pinchot may have been indiscreet in allowing 
it to be seen so clearly where he stands in 
the controversy over the attitude of Sec- 
retary Ballinger toward the policy of con- 
servation; he may even have been tech- 
nically “insubordinate” in writing a letter 
to Senator Dolliver. But the general realiza- 
tion of the immense value of his service to 
the country will suffice to brush away all 
these finespun cobwebs. The verdict will be 
that the President has cast his lot with the 
enemies of conservation, and no amount of 
argument will bring conviction to the con- 
trary.—Providence Journal. 
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The Beginning of a Fight 


If there is in the United States a public 
land or timber grabber or a plunderer of 
water power sites who is not wearing a 
broad smile of satisfaction today it is be- 
cause he has not learned the news from 
Washington. President Taift’s summary 
dismissal of Gifford Pinchot is the greatest 
thing that happened to these gentry since 
they began.operations on the public domain, 
and it is safe to say that every one of them 
threw his hat in the air hip-hurrahed 
when he heard of it. There are all sorts of 
officials in the Government service, but Pin 
chot was of the sort that can not be bribed, 
bullied or cajoled from a course of honor 
and honesty. So long as he stayed on the 
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job everybody that had dealings with the 
Forest Service had to play the game square 
or get in trouble, and it is a matter of his- 
tory that a good many of them were in 
trouble all the time. So much for the Forest 
Service as it was created and conducted by 
Gifford Pinchot; what it will be in the 
future is likely to be another story, especi- 
ally if one Richard Achilles Ballinger has 
anything to say about it. 
* * * * * x 


The Forest Service is deprived of the man 
who is really responsible for its existence, 
who planned and built it up little by little 
and made it the most effective force in the 
Nation to-day for the preservation of an im- 
portant share of our National wealth, the 
man who also originated and worked out 
the chief monument of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, the conservation idea. Rightly 
or wrongly, his removal from office is con- 
strued as the severance by Mr. Taft of the 
last cord that binds the present administra- 
tion to its predecessor.—Colorado Springs 
(Col.) Gazette. 
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Informing the Senate 


There is a point in the affair of Pinchot , 


against Taft which I have not seen touched 
on by the press. His letter was not ad- 
dressed to a newspaper, but to an Iowa 
senator seeking information. The Senate 
is a branch of the National Government 
co-ordinate with the President, and, in fact, 
prior to him, for there was a Senate, pre- 
sided over by John Langdon, before there 
was a President Washington or a Vice- 
President Adams. Now, Pinchot does not 
seem to be charged with falsehood in his 
letter to Dolliver. The point, therefore, is 
that an officer appointed by the President and 
Senate has been swiftly removed for com- 
municating true facts to a member of the 
Senate, from which he received confirmation 
of his right to hold office. Is that an offense 
under our constitution of checks and _ bal- 
ances? The question is coming up in the 
Navy Department, when the Senate, 
through its committee, asks questions of an 
admiral who has been ordered not to give 
answers. The power of the Senate to 
compel answers in a matter bearing on its 
regular duties, is unquestioned, I think. My 
refusal to answer in a matter where the 
Senate was acting outside of its jurisdiction 
had a different basis. Cannot, then, an in- 
dividual senator ask a question and receive 
an answer in matters of fact without sub- 
jecting the official to removal for that 
answer? I apprehend that the Senate, if it 
made that point against the President,—as it 
virtually did against Johnson when Presi- 
dent, would be supported by the constitu- 
tional lawyers and by public opinion. The 
country is always in more danger from the 
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usurpations of a President than from those 
of the Senate, which has so little power 
to enforce its orders.—Correspondence in 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 


Turn on the Light 


3ut from now on the thing for all right- 
minded men to insist upon steadily is the 
duty of sticking to the real point. That does 
not concern itself with personal consequences 
or political effects, but with the great Gov- 
ernmental policy which lies behind the whole 
controversy. Chief Foresters and Secre- 
taries and even Presidents may come and 
go; parties may be split and beaten; but what 
the people will demand is that the public 
resources be kept for public uses, and not 
permitted to be filched away by designing 
and tricky men. To this end, the congres- 
sional inquiry must be searching and fear- 
less. There is redoubled reason now for lay- 
ing the whole truth bare. Anything like a 
halting or whitewashing investigation would 
be certain to rouse popular suspicion and 
wrath. Hence we can but hail the action 
of the House yesterday in taking from 
Speaker Cannon the right to appoint the 
representatives who are to serve on the joint 
committee of inquiry. It is no time for 
a packed committee. Its members should be 
the most untrammeled and uncompromising 
men to be found, who will tear out the very 
heart of the business. Nothing should be 
allowed to hinder or prejudice that result. 
Although Mr. Pinchot has grievously erred, 
he will still be in a position to set forth the 
great cause and to champion the people’s 
rights; and the investigating committee will 
be bound to afford him and every other 
honest man the fullest opportunity both to 
meet his enemies and to vindicate the vital 
and imperiled policy—New York Post. 


ww 
The Irrepressible Conflict 


There is something more vital in this so- 
called Ballinger-Pinchot controversy than a 
mere matter of difference of opinion as to 
the proper way to run the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and that of the Forestry 
Bureau, or of official etiquette, the basis of 
Pinchot’s dismissal. It is a phase of the irre- 
pressible conflict between the people and 
monopoly, and for the nonce the champion 
of the people is Mr. Pinchot. It is not at all 
likely that any violation of law on Mr. Bal- 
linger’s part will be discovered in the in- 
vestigation, and it would be quite possible 
for the committee to “vindicate” him, as did 
the President, of any illegal wrongdoing. 

The real charge against Mr. Ballinger is 
that he is administering his office—under the 
forms of law, to be sure—in the interest of 
those who desire to secure monopoly con- 
trol of the country’s natural resources, and 
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is not seeking to preserve to the people their 
interest in them now and for the future. 
This is nothing new. Mr. Ballinger has 
discovered no new way of separating the 
people from their property. His predecessors 
have accomplished much in the same direc- 
tion, though it is possibly true that none of 
them entered office to pass administratively 
upon the claims of those for whom he acted 
as an attorney prior to taking the office. 
This alone is sufficient indictment of Mr. 
Ballinger as an unfit person to control the 
handling of the public domain. It is the wide 
administrative discretion the law gives to the 
Secretary of the Interior which enables him, 
strictly in compliance with it, to make the 
administration of the law hostile to the pub- 
lic interest and favorable to private interests. 
It is this which Pinchot is fighting, and he 
will not cease to fight so long as the people 
give him support. 

Mr. Ballinger is a western man, and he is 
imbued with the grab-it-all-now spirit which 
pervades the West with relation to the public 
domain and the natural resources of the 
country. The West—particularly the western 
city—wants to grow. It wants to grow rap- 
idly. It wants every dollar that can be 
taken out of the country’s natural resources 
taken as as possible, in order to pro- 
mote this rapid growth. Perhaps no better 
exposition of this purely selfish attitude, 
this desire for temporary advantage from 
the consumption of the country’s resources 
regardless of the future or of their monop- 
olization in private hands, has been given 
than the editorial treatment of the subject in 
the Portland Oregonian, under the head of 
“The People’s Heritage,” put in quotation 
marks in the heading to show its use sar- 
castically. 

The theme of the article is that the re- 
sources of the West belong to the western 
people and they should be given free access 
to them. “The West desires development,” 
it says. “It insists that the natural re- 
sources shall be used.” 

Its whole argument is the sophistical one 
that because in the past the public domain 
and resources have been permitted to pass 
easily into private hands and come under 
monopoly control and are in the East thus 
largely owned, the policy should be con- 
tinued and the remainder be squandered in 
the same way as a matter of equity and 
justice to the West and to aid in its de- 
velopment. 

This argument is no better than the one 
that because in the past municipalities gave 
away their franchises without compensation 
and with monopoly provisions which have 
left citizens in the grip of public-service cor- 
porations, they should now continue to do 
so; yet the Oregonian has long been an 
earnest advocate of municipal reform in the 
matter of franchise granting. That it does 
not also advocate reform in the matter of 
giving away the public patrimony, what it 
sarcastically calls “the people’s heritage,” is 
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solely due to this mania for growth that 
obsesses the entire West and blinds it to the 
public welfare in future years. 

Because he ably represents this grab-it- 
all-now spirit, Mr. Ballinger finds his chief 
support in the extreme West, and Mr. Pin- 
chot, who contests it, finds there his chief 
criticism. The people of the United States 
should make no mistake in this matter. In 
so far as the Taft administration makes i:- 
self responsible for Ballinger and his western 
ideas of passing the public property as 
speedily as possible into private hands, it is 
on the side of monopoly and what is broadly 
called “the interests,” and against the masses 
and the real welfare of the people in future 
years. This is but one phase of the everlast- 
ing fight of the people for their own protec- 
tion, and the people ought to know and to 
show where they stand in it—St. Louts 
(Mo.) Star. 





we 
Pinchot Speeches to be Compiled 


All the literature available on the con- 
servation of natural resources, including the 
speeches of Gifford Pinchot and {former 
President Roosevelt, will be printed and 
bound together for the use of members of 


Congress when the fight for conservation 
legislation comes up on the floor of the 
House. This was ordered by the House 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce today, and it was decided to push 
conservation legislation this winter. 


Representative Mann, chairman of the 
committee, who is the author of a con- 
servation bill, has stated that his com- 
mittee has about decided upon the main 


features of the water-power law, and that 
it will be reported as soon as President 
Taft’s message on conservation comes from 
the White House. 


Pinchot Chosen President 


The election of Gifford Pinchot to suc- 
ceed Dr. Charles W. Eliot as President of 
the National Conservation Association was 
announced to-night. Doctor Eliot, at whose 
suggestion Mr. Pinchot was elected, retains 
the honorary presidency. Mr. Pinchot will 
take active charge of the association to- 
morrow. Headquarters will be in Washing- 
ton. * * 

Two weeks ago Doctor Eliot wrote to the 
executive committee of the association ex- 
pressing his opinion that Mr. Pinchot, as 
the recognized head of the conservation 
movement, should take the active leader- 
ship of the Conservation Association. He 
also wrote Mr. Pinchot a personal letter sug- 
gesting that he accept the presidency. At 
Doctor Eliot’s direction, a meeting of the 
executive committee of the association was 
held and Mr. Pinchot was formally elected. 

The National Conservation Association 
was formed last July at a meeting with Doc- 
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tor Eilot in Cambridge, Mass., with the pur- 
pose of helping through a large individual 
membership to put into practical effect the 
conservation principles declared by the Con- 
ference of Governors at the White House 
in May, 1908. The association was launched 
formally last October, since which time, un- 
der Doctor Eliot’s personal direction, it has 
secured a membership extending pretty gen- 
erally over the country. It is announced 
that an active campaign to extend that mem 
bership into every state and territory will be 
carried on vigorously. 

The conservation association has been 
making a study of conservation needs and 
is prepared to recommend needed measures, 
both Nationally and in the several states. Mr. 
Pinchot said to-night: 

“The pleasantest thing about my election 


as president of the National Conservation 


Association is that I follow Doctor Eliot 
by his own desire. It is most fortunate 
that he will remain in the work as honorary 
president. I appreciate keenly both the 
honor and the chance to help the move- 
ment. 

“The National Conservation Association 


is not in politics. It believes that conserva- 
tion is a great moral issue, broader than any 
party or section and more vital than any 
political question or measure now before us. 
The rights and the property of the Amer- 
ican people are at stake. This association 
will be on the firing line in the conserva- 
tion fight. Its immediate task will be to do 
what it can toward getting good conserva- 
tion laws in Congress. 

“Hereafter I expect to devote what en- 
ergy I have to the association as I did to 
the Forest Service in the past. I believe 
the National Conservation Association of- 
fers the best way to help the cause of con- 
servation. In behalf of the association, | 
ask for the active help, membership and in- 
fluence of every man and woman who be 
lieives in conservation and equal opportunity. 
They are needed, and needed at once.”—- 
Telegram to New York Sun, January 23, 
IQIO. 


Should Reclaim the Swamp Land 


The great possibilities that may be ob- 


tained from the reclamation of the im 
mensely rich and neglected swamp lands 
of the south are told in a letter to G. A. 


Cole, president of the Farmers’ Union, by 
B. I. Yoakum, the widely known railroad 
man, who is urging the southern people 
to interest the Government in doing things 
for the agricultural advancement of their 
sec‘ion. 

Mr. Yoakum’s letter deals with the im- 
portance of the drainage of these swamp 
lands, which he demonstrates are more 
deserving, if anything, than the rectamation 
of the arid lands of the West. Although 


drainage is much less costly and produces 
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greater results, the Government has been 
induced to appropriate $114,000,000 to re- 
claim arid lands by irrigation, while not one 
cent has been expended for the reclamation 
of the great swamp lands of North Carolina, 
Virginia and other southern states. These 
and other interesting facts are set forth by 
Mr. Yoakum, whose letter on the subject is 
regarded as the strongest word yet expressed 
for the redemption of these neglected swamp 
lands of the south. The matter is one that 
is interesting southern congressmen. 
Mr. Yoakum’s letter, in part, follows: 


“When we enter fashionable hotels and 
restaurants in New York, Chicago and 
other cities, and order half a cantaloupe 


at 35 or 40 cents, and oranges, grapes and 
luxuries from expensive, irrigated farms, 
transported 2500 miles by rail, we do not 
have to count the cost, but the wives of 
millions of the working classes must con- 
sider every penny that is expended for 
food. 

“There are in the Mississippi Valley 
25,000,000 acres of land, an area equal to 
the state of Kentucky, with rich and 
as productive alluvial soil as can be found 
anywhere in the world. The Government’s 
bureau of drainage has made several sur- 
veys of districts in Arkansas, Mississippi. 
and Louisiana, and its estimates of the 
cost of drainage of these lands ready for 
cultivation is an average of $4.86 per 
acre, 

“On the assumption that the Mississippi 
Valley would be divided into farms of an 
average size of eighty acres, which would 
provide 312,500 farmers with comfortable 
homes, and that there would be seven 
persons, including children, to the farm, it 
would increase the population of that section 
2,200,000, which would be added to by the 
population of numerous thrifty towns. These 
lands would immediately appreciate in value 
over their present figure not less than $30 
an acre, a total increase of $750.000.000 on 
land values alone, to say nothing of the farm 


as 


machinery, live stock and other property 
that constitutes a thrifty farming com- 
munity. The annual products of the Mis 


sissippi valley awaiting drainage, at the low 
average of $20 an acre, would be worth 
$500,000,0c00 annually to the farmers culti- 
vating these lands.” —Oaklanad (Cal.) 


Tribune. 
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No Forest Encroachments 


In the annual report for his department 
just issued to the President, Secretary of 
Agriculture James Wilson makes some state- 
ments that are of especial value just now 
and which, to use his own words, refer to 
an impression that has gained wide currency, 
to the effect “that the National Forests 
contain large areas of agricultural land to 
the exclusion of settlement and large areas 
of untimbered grazing land unjustifiably 
brought within the National Forest bound- 
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aries for the sake of grazing.” With refer- 
ence to this report and the impression it has 
produced, the secretary says: “To satisfy 
myself on the ground as to the facts, I 
made personal investigation of these matters 
during the past summer in the states of 
Idaho and Wyoming. Presumably the time 
will come when some portions of the present 
forests can with benefit to the community 
be converted into farms. Through dry 
farming, plant breeding, and the introduc- 
tion of new forms of useful and drought- 
enduring vegetation, agriculture is steadily 
gaining upon the desert, and may be ex- 
pected to gain on the forest in semi-arid 
regions. Growth in population also will 
bring an increasing demand for farm land. 
But it will also bring an increasing demand 
for timber and water conservation. The 
present is not the time to decide where the 
line should finally be drawn. 

“T found no evidence that the National 
Forests are withholding from _ settlement 
land now demanded. for agriculture. As to 
grazing land, it is sufficient to say that 
proper administrative control of National 
Forest grazing has necessitated the fixing of 
the boundaries where they now are, that 
public sentiment in the states visited is 
strongly in favor of the maintenance of the 
existing boundaries, and that representations 
that great areas of land are held for other 
than forest purposes are in my judgment 
wide of the facts.” 

When tracts of land suitable for agricul 
ture are found scattered in the National 
Forests, they are always, contrary to the 
belief of many, opened to settlement under 
the act of June 11, 1906, and the secretary 
says in his report that nearly 1,500 home- 
steads, with a total area of 140,000 acres, 
were listed during the last fiscal year. That 
ought to dispose of the yarn of National 
Forest encroachments but probably it will 
not, as those interested in circulating the 
report are aware that “a lie well stuck to 
is sometimes as serviceable as the truth.” 
—Bridgeport (Ct.) Standard. 
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Water Right Guarantees 


The settler in any of the arid or semi- 
arid sections of the west, where irrigation 
is required in the growing of crops of what 


ever kind, should in the purchase of land 
be most particular in regard to the water 
rights which go with it. He should see to 


it first of all that the parties back otf the 
irrigation system are absolutely reliable and 


above even the suspicion of crookedness 
and dishonesty \ government irrigation 
project is reli in the matter of its water 
guarantees, for no more land is sold than the 
engineers are positive can be adequately 
supplied with water when moisture is needed. 
There are some private irrigation com- 
panies whose guarantee is just as good, 


but there are many other projects where 


land is being sold at long prices in which 
water could not be furnished in sufficient 
quantities at the critical time if one were 
to wait till he became gray headed. Water 
in the ditch between November and May, 
when it is not needed or used, is a different 
thing than little or no water from May to 
October, when it is needed; hence when 
irrigated land is bought the guarantee of 
the water privileges must be in the most 
direct and plain terms, so that no loophole 
will be left through which the guarantors 
may evade furnishing a service for which 
they are duly paid. It may be a nuisance 
to have to look after this matter, but at- 
tending to it at the proper time will mean 
a lot less grief later on—Salem (Mass.) 
Observer. 
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On a Great Scale 


The great state of New York manages 
its forestry department on a scale commen- 
surate with its size and resources, a scale 
at which New Hampshire can only gaze 
with envious eye. 

A comparative statement -between the 
years 1904 and 1909 indicates the present 
increased efficiency of the department. 
Total receipts have increased $204,000, 
while the increase in expenditures has been 
$111,000, of which $60,000 is due to the 
cost of a new fire system and the game 
bird farm. The increase in the number of 
fish reared and distributed is 418,000,000. 
Three nurseries have been enlarged from 
one and one-half acres in 1904, when Com- 
missioner Whipple entered the department, 
to twenty-eight and one-half acres. The 
number of trees grown has _ increased 
over two millions; the number of trees sold 
to private land-owners last year was one 
million; in 1904 there were none. During 
this time the state has purchased 201,000 
acres of land and contracted for 47,000 
acres more. 


However, Commissioner Whipple says 
that five times as much wood is being taken 
from the forests of the state each year as 


is growing up, and that if present conditions 
are permitted to continue there will be both 


a wood and water famine. He believes that 
the people should plant for many years, 
beginning now, at least 50,000,000 trees a 
year, and that the state should immediately 
acquire 1,000,000 acres of land in the Adiron- 
dacks and 400.000 acres in the Catskills in 


order to stop the destructive work of lumber- 
men.—Concord (N. H.) Monitor. 
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Consetvation in New York 


movement has 


A rill of the consery 


flowed into the public affairs of New York. 
The state engineer reporis that there are 
eighteen hundred miles of rivers and 
streams within its jurisdiction usable as 
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public highways which appear to be under 
the supervision of no public department. 
These have an aggregate length of eighteen 
hundred miles, and could be utilized much 
more than at present for transportation 
purposes. What moves the state engineer 
to recommend some systematic conserva- 
tion of these streams is not their avail- 
ability for internal communication so much 
as the imminent danger of their being 
“usurped for private purposes.” He _ sug- 
gests some bureau be established whose 
license shall be required to enable the es 
tablishment of power sites on terms equable 
to the community and guarding the public’s 
rights.—Boston Transcript. 
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Commissioner White on Forest-reserve Battle 


Railroad Commissioner Clinton White, who 
is back in Boston to-day after attending 
the meeting of the National Board of Trade 
in Washington, says that he went to the 
board meeting especially in the interest of 
the White Mountain forestry-reserve proj- 
ect, although he was interested and active 
in other matters relating to New England. 

The committee on forestry and _ irriga- 
tion, of which Mr. White is chairman, pre- 
sented a set of resolutions in favor of Gov- 
ernment Forest Reserves which were ac- 
cepted by the board and which place the 
board on record as in favor of Congressman 
Weeks’ Forest-reserve Bill. The resolutions 
were drawn up by W. S. Harvey, of Phila- 
delphia, a member of the committee, how- 
ever, Mr. White was careful to point out. 

With the resolutions was a careful re- 
port on the forestry situation in the United 
States which the committee had prepared 
and which was also adopted by the board. 
This report shows the necessity of preserving 
the forests that are on the headwaters of 
the streams which have their origin in the 
southern Appalachian and White Mountain 
region. 

The report recognizes the great value, and 
approves the work of the Forest Service, 
and expresses the belief that within a few 
years the income from the National domain 
will be largely in excess of the cost of ad- 
ministering this valuable asset of the people. 
It approves also the proposed issue of 
$13,000,000 bonds to complete the reclama- 
tion and irrigation projects in the West.— 
Christian Science Monitor. 
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Sewage Disinfection 


The problem of purifying sewage so that 
it no longer transforms the rivers into which 
it is discharged into open sewers has been 
so far solved that these streams need no 
longer be disgusting to the senses and dan- 
gerous to the health of people living along 
them. The task of destroying the disease- 
breedino bacteria in the sewage and once 


more making the rivers available for drinking 
water has not yet been worked out on a prac- 
tical basis, but investigations recently made 
by the United States Geological Survey in 
cooperation with the Sanitary Research Lab- 
oratory of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and local authorities at Boston, 
at Baltimore, and at Red Bank, N. J., show 
that this end, too, may be attained at a 
reasonable cost. 

The essential agents of sewage purification 
are provided and employed by nature,. and 
sewage purification as practised to-day is but 
the intensive application of these natural 
processes. The improvements that have been 
made have not involved the discovery or 
application of new principles, but have merely 
increased the working efficiency of the nat- 
ural agencies. From the old-time sewage 
irrigation field, with its maximum capacity 
of possibly 10,000 gallons an acre in twenty- 
four hours, to the present-day trickling filter 
capable of dealing with two or three million 
gallons an acre a day, improvement has been 
steady. 

The old-time methods, however, really 
destroyed the polluting substances, while the 
modern sewage filter does not. The liquid 
flowing from these filters looks to the un- 
trained eye like the original sewage. 
There is almost as much organic matter in 
it as in the raw sewage, and sometimes more. 
Its nature, however, has been changed; the 
organic matter, though not burned up, has 
been charred or partly oxidized. and_ this 
charring has been sufficient to rob it of its 
foulness. In other words, its chemical com- 
position has been so altered that it can no 
longer undergo rapid putrefaction and cause 
a nuisance. 

The water, however, still needs filtration 
to make it fit to drink. Moreover, it may and 
in many cases does contaminate oyster beds, 
thus spreading disease and tending to ruin 
a great industry. 

It has not yet been decided upon whom the 
responsibility rests for keeping the rivers 
clean, but the consensus of competent opinion 
requires that if sewage is discharged within 
the region of important shellfish beds, or into 
a stream which is used as a source of domes- 
tic water supply without filtration, such sew- 
age shall at least be free from disease-bear- 
ing germs. 
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Vanishing Food Fish 


The prodigal waste practised by the Amer- 
ican people is well illustrated in the exter- 
mination of some of the food fishes of our 
streams, and long ago the Federal Gover- 
ment undertook to restock waters that half 
a century ago abounded with many families 
of the finny tribe. It is doubtless true that 
the shad would be as nearly extinct as the 
sturgeon if Government hatcheries had not 
partially restored that fish to the tables of a 
comparatively few American citizens. 

The destruction of fish by dynamite goes 
bravely on in contempt of the law, as does 
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illicit seining and trapping. The farmer who 
would cut down an apple tree to harvest its 
crop is no more improvident than the man 
who would dynamite a stream for a string of 
fish. 

But the main cause of fish extinction is 
the wanton dest ruction of forests. Thus clear 
and placid rivers and brooks are turned into 
muddy and raging torrents in time of spring 
floods, and billions of eggs and young fry 
are buried in the sand-bars that appear w hen 
the waters subside. 

Every state has laws for the protection of 
fish, but little effort is made to enforce them, 
and daily and hourly they are violated with 
impunity. Where fish are abundant and cheap 
the price meats is regulated and kept in 
bounds by the laws of competition and sup- 
ply and j Sens 

It is stated that our streams are to be 
restocked with sturgeon from the Danube, 
and another very excellent fish of that his- 
toric stream, the sterlet, esteemed even supe- 
rior to the Potomac shad, and, unlike that 
king of fish, it does not migrate, but remains 
in the waters where it is hatched. 

But if the work of deforestation continue 
and the waters become thick with mud at 
spawning time, what chance will these desir- 
able. immigrants have in our rivers? They 
will not thrive, however hardy they may be. 
The late Ree Green held that an acre coy- 
ered with water ought to be more profitable 
than an acre devoted to agriculture, and it 
would be if adequately stocked with fish and 
edible reptiles, and the waters providently 
conserved. 

But the first thing in order is to enforce 
the laws of the states enacted for the pro- 
tection of fish—IWashington Post. 


Conservation in Colorado 


The Colorado Conservation Commission 
publishes the state forestry laws relating to 
fires in a four-page folder, introducing it 
with the following paragraph: 

“Every one in pursuit of business or 
pleasure, in the mountains of Colorado, is 
interested in the following laws, and so are 
all sheriffs and county commissioners. 

An accompanying folder by the commis- 
sion says: 

“The Colorado Conservation Commission 
was appointed Governor Shafroth by the 
request of the President of the United States 
and chairman of the National Conservation 
Commission, on the 17th day of February, 
1909, consisting of thirty-six members, twenty- 
one of whom had been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Buchtel on November 28, 1008. In both 
commissions Hon. Frank C. Goudy was des- 
ignated as chairman. 

“The commission met March 11, 1900, for 
orsanization.” 

The following is taken from another cir- 
cular issued by the commission: 

“Tt is not the purpose to interfere with any 
legitimate use of our natural resources, but 


it is proper and necessary for the commission 
to know if any person, company or corpora- 
tion is using them unlawfully,*or with undue 
prodigality and waste; hence, in order that 
the secretary may discharge the duty im- 
posed, he earnestly requests that you will 
supply him with any information of the sort 
indicated below which may at any time be in 
your possession, to-wit: 

Is any one unlawfully taking timber 
from any of our state lands, or from the 
public domain? 

“2. Do you know of any lands the title to 
which has been acquired by unlawful means, 
and do you know of any attempts to acquire 
title to public lands by such means? 

“3. Are our forestry laws relating to camp- 
fires, forest fires and their extinguishment, 
being properly enforced? 

“4. Do you know of any instances of 
wasteful methods of lumbering where the 
young growth is unnecessarily destroyed, 
where remnants of trees are left to waste 
that should be more economically utilized, 
and where slash and debris are left to invite 
fire? 

5. Do any of our birds need better pro- 
tection? If so, what species in particular? 

“6. Do our laws relating to forestry, game 
or birds need amending? If so, make par- 
ticular mention wherein. 

“>. Are any species of wild flowers in dan- 
ger of extinction? If so, what ones, and 
from what cause? 

“8. Are any of the old iff dwellings’ 
within the state being defaced or plundered 
by tourists and relic hunters? 

“9. Is any of our natural scenery being 
defaced? 

“to. Do you know of any cases of soil ero- 
sion ae a consequence of deforestation? 

Do you think of any -r matters of 
viel. importance to the public which should 
be brought to the attention of the commis- 
sion ? 

“Please carefully consider the above ques- 
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tions and give the commission the benefit of 
any facts or suggestions you may deem use- 
ful. All public-spirited citizens are desired 


to assist.” 

Mr. W. G. M. Stone is the secretary of the 
commission. Address, 1325 Corona Street, 
Denver. 


The Telephone a Protector against Forest Fires 


Maine has introduced the modern tele- 
phone into her forests, together with a sys- 
tem of forest patrols and look-outs. A 
watchman is stationed at the top of a moun- 
tain or high point of land in the district 
assigned to him and where usually a single 
line is run to the nearest telephone office. 
At the top of the mountain a telephone en- 
closed in an iron case is used, a case of 
this metal being necessary, due to the fact 
that ledges and rocks are usually found 
there which would make the erection of a 
small building to enclose a wooden telephone 
expensive if not impossible 
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A watchman, continually on the alert, 
and using field glasses, is able to view for 
miles in all directions, and on discovering 
smoke or fire, telephones immediately to 
the telephone office, where lines radiate in 
every direction. The operator at the latter 
place can promptly and easily warn farms 
equipped with telephones or communities of 
the approaching fire, and, in addition, sum- 
mon help from various points. Frequently, 
before a community is aware of the near- 
ness of a forest fire, the ringing of the bell 
calls the farmer to the telephone line, and 
he, in turn, others, affording them ample 
time to remove their families to a place of 
safety and to check the progress of the 
flames before they approach dangerously 
near. 

In addition to the watchman or look-out, 
men are employed to patrol the forests, 
unsually carrying a very efficient portable 
telephone of light weight. The latter may 
be readily attached to lines which are to-day 
found in nearly all parts of the forests of 
northern and central Maine and which rur: 
to various camps or exchanges in villages 
or tewns. 

In the heart of the hunting and fishing 
country many camps, especially up-to-date 
ones, have telephones and lines running to 
the nearest exchange. These lines are, of 
course, of great assistance to the patrolmen, 
who familiarize themselves with their loca- 
tion and reach them easily and quickly on 
discovering a fire. Without these lines in- 
stalled by campers and usually left the year 
round, and, of course, those built by the 
forest commissioner, the patrolman would be 
compelled to travel miles before being able 
to find a line to which he could attach his 
portable set and warn a community and sum- 
mon help.—Bangor (Me.) Commercial. 
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The Beginning of Forestry in the 
United States 


When did the United States begin the 
practise of forestry? 

While Washington was serving his first 
term as President, a recommendation came 
to him that the Government ought to buv 
live-oak islands on the coast of Georgia to 
make sure of a supply of ship timber for 
war vessels. The idea appears to have orig- 
inated with Joshua Humphreys, whose of- 
ficial title was “Constructor of the United 
States Navy,” although about the only navy 
then existing was made up of six ships on 
paper, and not one stick of timber to build 
them had yet been cut. The vessels were 
designed to fight the north African pirates 

Five years after the recommendation was 
made Congress appropriated money to buy 
live-oak land. Grover and Blackbeard islands 
on the corst of Georgia were bought for 
$22.09. They contained 1,950 acres. 

Louisiana was bonght soon after, and in 
1817 the Six Islands, of 19,000 acres, and 
containing 37,000 live-oak trees, were with- 
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drawn from sale, and set apart as a re- 
serve. In 1825, Congress appropriated $10,000 
to buy additional live-oak land on Santa 
Rosa Sound, western Florida, and _ subse- 
quently other Florida timberlands, aggregat- 
ing 208,224 acres, were reserved. 

Up to that time nothing more had been 
done than to buy or reserve land for the 
timber growing naturally upon it; but the 
work was to be carried further upon the 
Santa Rosa purchase. The plan included 
planting, protecting, cultivating, and cutting 
live oak for the navy. That timber was 
then considered indispensable in building war 
vessels. Match had been said and written 
of the danger of exhaustion of supply. Set- 
tlers destroyed the timber to clear land, and 
European nations were buying large quanti- 
ties for their navies. In response to re- 
peated warnings, the Government finally took 
steps to grow timber for its own use. 

Young oaks’ were planted on the Santa 
Rosa lands. Difficulty was experienced in 
inducing young trees to grow. The success- 
ful transplanting of the oak is not easy, un- 
less done at the proper time and in the right 
way. The plantations at Santa Rosa were 
generally unsuccessful; but large quantities 
of acorns were planted, and a fair propor- 
tion of them grew. But the chief efforts 
were directed to pruning, training, and car- 
ing for the wild trees. Thickets about them 
were cut away to let in air and light. 

What the ultimate success of the forestry 
work would have been cannot be told. The 
civil war brought a complete change in war 
vessels by substituting iron for wood. For- 
estry work stopned. The timber reserves 
were neglected. Squatters occupied the land. 
After a number of years all the reserves, 
except some of the Florida land, were opened 


to settlement. 
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Tardy Action to Prevent Forest Fires 


Under a law passed last winter, the state 
of New York has established the first four 
fire-fighting stations with permanent em- 
ployees in the Adirondacks. It may be 
captious to remark “better late than never,” 
or that it 1s somewhat like “locking the sta- 
ble door after the horse is stolen.” Any one 
who has seen the Adirondacks after last 
summer’s reign of devastation will wonder 
what the wardens are to save from fire. 
Future generations among the bare hills of 
the Adirondacks, when the value of forest 
lands, for water-power, soil-saving and flood- 
prevention is generally known, will ask what 
would have been the result if prevention 
instead of protection had been employed. 
They will inquire, perhaps, what would have 
happened if the railways had been made to 
burn oil, or use electricity, or pay for the 
damage the sparks from their locomotives 
began. They will wonder at the cyrreless- 
ness of the public in letting fires start at all, 
or not fighting them when they got headway, 
as was the common attitude a few years <go. 
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However pitiful the remnant of this once 
noble forest is, law is a glimmer of reac- 
tion against cht American carelessness 
and waste, ; its enforcement for the sake 
of a national playground that it is still not 
too late to save Vewark (N. J.) News. 
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The Use of Peat in Alaska 


The high price of coal and other fuels in 
Alaska, due to the fact that they have lo be 
taken from a distance to the more remote 
regions away trom water transportation 
routes, makes it advisable to consider the 
possib.lity of utilizing peat, great areas of 
which are common in the terr:tory. More 
than 10,000 tons of this fuel are prepared and 
used annuall n the countries of northern 
Eurcpe, while in the United States and 
Alaska not 1,000 tons were used in 1908. 

Peat is partly decomposed vegetable mat- 
ter that is intermediate in character and fuel 
value between wood and coal. When prop 
erly prepared and air dried, it burns freely 
and gives off more heat than the best wood, 
but not so much as btuminous coal of good 
quality. The chief difficulty in using it for 
fuel is that it is always saturated with water 
as it is found the beds, and has to be dried 
before it can The drying can be 
done most { by exposure to the wind 
and sun. Machines for drying and shaping 
it into bricks are in common use in Europe, 
and peat thus prepared makes a more desir- 
able fuel than cut peat, though it is some- 
what more expensive. 

In the exp that the great stores of 
fuel in the peat beds of Alaska may be used 
to some extent, C. A. Davis, of the United 
States Geological Survey, has written a paper 
describ tl lifferent processes of prepar- 
ing peat for fuel (so far as they are applica- 
ble to tl existing in Alaska) and 
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Reforesting Burned-over Areas 


\n investigation as to the practicability 












of reforesting 1 ereat areas of forest lands 
which have | | stated by fire and which 
are now lyi barren and unproductive, is 
now bein: rricd on by the United States 
Forest Servi the Olympic National For- 
est in Wasl to1 The area selected for 
the experiment prises several thousand 
acres on tl Soleduck River, and was at 
one tit ( red with a magnificent forest 
of Douglas It s first burned over in 
180 and again in 1895. A third fire over 
almost the n rea occurred in 1906, de- 


stroying the last remnant of the original for- 
est, leaving the entire area treeless. 
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Big Timber Operation on Bad River Indian 
Reservation 


With brush-burning just completed on the 
Bad River Indian Reservation in Wisconsin 
under the supervision of the United States 

6 


Forest Service, the | 
in that part of the Lake 
inany years is brought toa 
the disastrous fires throug] 
woods during the summer 
evident that logging oper 
extended over t 
on an enormous scale to s 
which was fatally burned 
Accordingly, the J. S. Ste 
pany contracted to log all 
timber of the reservation. 

[wenty-six logging camps 
on the reservation, and the 
of men employed was about 
one scalers were required 
and they were constantly 
three inspectors directed by 
ice. The greater part of 
hauled to Bad River, whic 
with logs for about forty 
facture this immense cut 
J. S. Stearns Lumber Con 
necessary to purchase two s 
tion to their own, and to c 
other sawmills situated on 
the vicinity of Ashland. 

By the method of brush 
it will be practically imp¢ 
spread so extensively as 
contemplated cooperation 
Stearns Lumber Company, 
hold a sufficient force 
any fire which may start « 
during the summer seas 
sistance of the fire lines 
a wide strip adjoining gt 


probable that loss from 
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Forestry and Unemployment 


In a recent address R 
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with a \ 
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English p 
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FORESTRY 


FOREST MENSURATION. By 
A complete text book of this important 
first written for American Foresters. It 
determination of the volume of log. tree, 
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HISTORY OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY OF AMERICA. 
By J. E. DeEFERAUGH The first authoritative work of Its 

issued, and one which will commend itself alike 
to the timber owner, lumberman, lumber manufacturer 
or merehant, or student of economics. In four volumes 
bonnd in half leather. $5.00 per volume 


FOREST PLANi'NG. 3y H. NicHoLtas JarcHow. An itl 
lustrated treatise on methods and means of restoring de 
nuded woodland. Price, $1.50 

FORESTRY translation of 
“Fors Price, 50c 
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FENCES the plant 
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tion concerning "€, 90C 

NORTH AMERICAN FORESTS AND FORESTRY. By 
ERNEST KRUNCKEN. This volume, expository in its char- 
acter, Is written in a style intended for the general 
reader, to whom it should convey a good idea of our 
forests forestry Price, $2.00 

PRACTICAL FORESTRY. By FULLER. A 
treatise on the propagation, planting and cultivation, 
with descriptions and the botanical and popular names 
of all the tndigenous trees of the United States, and 
notes on a large number of the most valuable exotic 
species. Price, $1.50 


PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY. SaMUEL B. 
GREEN Prepared especially for students elementary 
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FOREST UTILIZATION. By C. A. SCHENCK. First treatise 
on this in U. S. Covers logging, lumbering, sawmilling, 
cooperage, paper-making, and description of all industries 
obtaining raw material from American forests. 

Price, $1.25 

BILTMORE LECTURES ON SYLVICULTURE. By C. A. | 
ScHENCK. Written from author's long experience as for- | 
ester of the Biltmore estate, where syiviculture has been 
practiced on a larger scale for a longer time than any- 
where else in U. S., and where results become more ap- 
parent from year to year. Price, $2.50 

FOREST FINANCE. By C. A. SCHENCK. Treats of the 
financial side of forestry. dealing with the scientific and 
practical development of forest finance, viewing forestry 
as an investment. Price, $1.25 
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FOREST PROTECTION. By C. A. SCHENCK. 
tion of from the various causes which 
to injury and destruction. Price, 


PROFESSION OF FORESTRY, THE. By 
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ton W. Price, on ‘‘Study in Europe for American For- 
est Students,”’ and a list of reference publications for 
students Price, 28¢ 
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ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY. By A. C. Forses An 
authoritative volume on English forest methods from the 
pen of a well known forester, that should prove of tn- 
terest to Amerteans Price, $3.50 
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WOOD. By G&G. 8S. BovuLesr. An important new book for 
arboriculturists and forestry students. A manual of the 
natural history and industrial applications of the timbers 
of Cloth. 8&2) Illustrations. Price, $1.20 
FAMILIAR TREES. By Prof. G. 8S. BouLGsr. Written 
by an eminent botanical authority, yet couched in lan- 
guage easily understood. The coloured plates are the 
work of celebrated artists, and are truthful and trust- 
worthy In every respect. A special feature is the series 
of photo-micrograpbie illustrations of sections of woods, 
Three rolumes, Price, per volume, $1.50 


DENDROLOGY, BOTANY, AND IDENTI- 
FICATION OF SPECIES 


MANUA. OF THE TREES OF NORTH AMERICA 
(exclasive of Mexico). By CHARLES SpkaGUE SARGENT. 
A volume that presents in convenient form and with ex- 
cellent Ullustrations, authoritative information concerning 
the trees of North America. It is written in a manner 
that enables the reader to readily find to what family or 

any particular tree belongs. Price, $6.00 

AMERICAN WOODS. By KomMeyn B. HovuGH. A new de- 
parture in the publication of an authoritative work {fllus- 
trated with actual wood sections of the various species 
described. Three are given of each, viz.: radial, trans- 
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Price, $5.00 

HANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF THE NORTHERN U. 8. 
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THE SOUTHERN STATES, CHapMan. This 
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GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE TREES. By J. 
Horace McFaRLaNp. A handsome volume, copiously tUl- 
lustrated, and with facts accurately presented in an en- 
tertaining way. Price, $1.78 


HOW PLANTS GROW. By Asa GRar. An understanding 

of the way in which a tree grows is of prime importance 
and the matter here presented is accurate 
Price, 80c 


to the forester 
and authoritative, 


PRINCIPAL SPECIES OF WOOD; THEIR CHARACTER- 
ICTIC PROPERTIES. By CHarRLes Henry SNow. No 
attempt is made to give exhaustive descriptions of 
species, but the author presents a wass of information 
designed for the use and instruction of woodworkers, etc.. 
in a popular style. A host of concise ifaformation is 
brought under each head, and the work is a valuable 
one Price, $3.50 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 
Dwk, 











